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The New Appreciation Unit by Glenn and Lowry 


knows that this book, like its predecessors, will attain 
its educational and musical objectives with students because every lesson 


is the result of extensive and successful classroom experimentation. 


knows that the authors have learned the way 
to catch and hold adolescent interest by offering much music of many 
types and striking contrasts rather than laborious and chronological 


study of “‘schools’’ and periods. 


knows that this series of appreciation 
“workbooks” insures all-round musical development through experi- 
ence with vocal, instrumental, and orchestral literature, not just the 


orchestral. 
Because of attractive new re- 
cordings Book Four now in- 
30 lessons, with ample opportunity for reviews, for cludes The Moldau (Smetana’s 
one year’s work with junior high school students, superb symphonic poem), 
or with senior high school students where Book Overture to The Flying Dutch- 
Four has been introduced. man (one of Wagner's greatest 


achievements in descriptive 


35 Victor orthophonic recordings. ie ; 
writing), and The Sorcerer's 





Reproduction of art masterpieces in four colors so Apprentice (Dukas’ delightfully 
that students may concentrate on style, mood, humorous tone poem). 48 
design, and color values in painting and music. pages —same price $ .32. 


48 pages, alive with potentialities for student 


interest through illustrations, thought-provoking Also a New Manual for 

questions, thematic material, and complete art Teachers covering Book Four 

— and Book Five. 

List price, $ .40. List price, $ .76 
CHOOSE | fie 


Silver, Burdett and Company =>» 


BOOKS 
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response and rich tone of Yorks’ 
newest trumpet? The full organ tim- 
bre of York basses? Would a bet- 
ter, modern instrument bring added 
pleasure and profit to your musical 
life? The House of York will gladly 
put you in touch with its nearest 
dealer. 


For vied 


cumnble 


You know him, this little naval 
officer-turned-composer, as a teller 
of orchestral tales . . . giving the 
seductive tongue of Scheherezada a 
universal language . . . bringing, in 
May Night and the Snow Maiden, 
the wonders of Russian folk-lore to 
all the world. 

But do you know him as the keen 
student of instruments and of tone 
color, building the Russian naval 
bands to a high standard of excel- 
lence ? 

Rimsky -Korsakoff judged his 
work by the most rigid standards 












when “good enough’’ was the slo- 
gan of fellow composers. If he were 
alive today, he would judge band 
instruments in the same way — and 
the entire York line would earn his 
gtave, considered approval. 


Wherever military and concert band standards 
are high, the pure, mellow tone of the Fluegel 
Horn is eagerly sought. One or two of these Bb 
blending instruments are indispensable if your 
school band is to receive a perfect rating. York's 
Fluegel Horn, pictured above, is a ripe, seasoned 
instrument, easy to blow, delightful to play. If 
you wish to examine it, one will be sent you — 
absolutely without obligation — for six days’ 
free trial. 


Their tonal beauty, dramatic 
color, technical performance, might 
have led this master of the brass 
choir to a still greater eminence. 
Even so, their presence in America’s 
fine bands and orchestras lends 
glory to his work. 

Have you learned the balanced 
perfection of York Band Instru- 
ments? Have you tested the eager 


, ae a ee 


YORK 


Band Instrument Com pany 


Makers of Good Band Instruments Since 1382 
Department 3930-M 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Painted for the House of York by Kreigh T. Collins 
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DR. HOLLIS DANN 


whose remarkable achievements as Director of the 
National High School Chorus have made him a nation- 
wide recognized authority in the developing of Tone 


Quality in the voices of school children 
is the author of 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


N this series of six books for the teaching 
of music in the élementary grades, Dr. 
Dann has given expert care to the training of 
the child voice. All the songs and studies have 
been chosen because they require the pupil to 
use the mellow, flute-like head tone. The in- 
struction in ear training and sight singing is 
systematic and thorough, and there is an 
abundance of carefully graded practice ma- 


terial. 


The New Manual makes every step clear to even an 
inexperienced teacher. The three Music Writing Books 
have now been revised to accompany the New Manual 


for Teachers. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Mark These Dates on Your Calendar 


December 29-31, 1930—Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. Also annual convention of 
National Association of Schools of Music and biennial 
national meeting of Phi Mu Alpha (Sinphonia). 

February 21-26, 1931—Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Detroit, Michigan. (National High School Chorus 
will be featured.) 

March 11-13, 1931—Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee. 

March 18-20, 1931—Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, 
Syracuse, New York. 

March 24-27, 1931—Southwestern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

March 30-April 2, 1931—California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California. 

April 6-8, 1931—Northwest Music Supervisors Conference. 
Spokane, Washington. 

April 13-17, 1931—North Central Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa. 

June 28-July 4, 1931—National Education Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 


December, Nineteen Thirty 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the usic Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include a of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides 


Dues: Associate $2.00; Active $3.00°; Contriputing #2 00°; 
Sustaining $50.00°*; Life $100.00; Patron $1,000.0 
“Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 


For further information address the Executive Secretary 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Suite 840 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RESSER’S 





Where You May Centralize All Your Music Buying 


and Enjoy Conveniences and Economies Through Intelligent and Helpful 
Direct-Mail Service on MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 
CONVENIENT CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Full Return Privileges Music to Answer Your Requirements. 


When Puzzled Over Suitable Music Just Write Us Describing 
Your Needs and Request that We Send for Examination with 











THE PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF 
THIS SPLENDID BOOK 












PLANO CLASS BOOK No. 3 


TEBODORL PREssEA Ce 
Wes Cuneveuy sraaey 
onrer yer 











MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) Price 75 cents 


A remarkable first book for classes of piano beginners. Its 
application to practical class procedures is simple. Successful 
class teachers and normal trainers, together with several of 
the most popular composers of music for the young, collab- 
orated in the production of this book. The start, of course, 
is made at “Middle C,” and the fun begins at once. The 
students learn by doing, and a real musical foundation is 
built up almost before one realizes it. Elementary essentials 
are gained while playing very pleasing little pieces, most of 
which have texts. 


Made It 


MAKING 
FIRST EFFORTS Necessary PROGRESS 
IN THE PLANO CLASS To Create— IN THE PIANO CLASS 



























PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 2 


THEODORE PRESSBA CO 
17LD Cunevmuy eraaey 
“Pmibapa crm: 











MAKING PROGRESS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(Piano Class Book No. 2) Price 75 cents 
Here is just what is needed for classes of piano students ready 
for more keys, more freedom on the keyboard and more ambi- 
tious rhythms than met in the first six months or so of class 
study. Just as “My First Efforts” so engagingly won the in- 
terest of class students with melodies and rhythms, so “Mak- 
ing Progress” carries them further in playing ability with 
attractive pieces, little duets and even a fine easy piece for 
first attempts at six-hand playing with the class divided into 
three parts. This is the collaborative efforts of experts on 
class piano teaching and of gifted writers of melodious easy 
teaching pieces. 





$300 IN PRIZES OF BAND AND 

ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
First Prize: $150.00 Instrument 
Second Prize: $100.00 Instrument 


Third Prize: $ 50.00 Instrument Compiled and 


The Instruments to be selected by THE Edited by 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE from the cata- 
logs of Representative Manufacturers. 
Open to All School Boys and School Girls. and 
THE BTUDE will give these prizes for 
the best three compositions, of five hundred WILFRED 


words each, on the subject: 
THE VALUE OF OUR SCHOOL BAND 
OR ORCHESTRA 
Bands and orchestras in schools have a 
great educational and inspirational im- 
portance. But we want school boys and 
school girls themselves to tell why they 
believe these institutions valuable. When 
possible we want facts, real experiences 
showing the influence of the band upon the 
work and the morale of the pupils. Frank, 
honest expressions of opinion from active 
young minds should prove most stimulating. 
Conditions 
Open to any student in any public, 
parochial or high school. 
. All compositions submitted must bear a 


WILSON 


The Classic and Modern Band Book 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CONSERVATORIES 

A new compilation that is a library within itself for the con- 
cert and competitive needs of good student bands. The editors 
J. E. MADDY ™mes bespeak the excellence of the arrangements, none of which 
. presents technical difficulties to hamper any of the players. How- 
ever, the character of the numbers and the fullness of the arrange- 
ments are such as to call for an organization of good players under 
a competent director. 
INSTRUMENTATION: D flat Piccolo, E flat Clarinet, Solo or Ist B flat Clarinet, 
2nd B flat Clarinet, 3rd and 4th B flat Clarinets, B flat Bass Clarinet, F Alto 
Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Ist and 2nd E flat Alto Saxophones, B flat Tenor Saxo- 
phone, E flat Baritone Saxophone, Ist and 2nd Cornets (Trumpets), 3rd B flat 
Cornet (Trumpet), Ist and 2nd Horns in F, 3rd and 4th Horns in F, Ist and 
2nd Trombones (Bass), 3rd Trombone (Bass), Baritone (Bass), Baritone 
(Treble), Basses (Tuba), Druins, Bells, etc., Ist and 2nd C Flutes, Ist and 2nd 
E Flat Altos, 3rd and 4th E flat Altos, Ist and 2nd Trombones or B flat Tenors 

(Treble), 3rd and 4th Trombones or B flat Tenors (Treble). 


Price, 50 Cents Each Part 





1 
2 
postmark not later than April 15, 1931. 

8. In the case of a tie the prize will be 
duplicated to each of tied contestants 
4. Compositions must be written on one side 

only of each sheet. 

5. THE ETUDE RESERVES THE RIGHT 
TO PRINT, at regular space rates, com- 
Positions accepted but not winning the 
prize. 

6. Compositions not winning wi!. be returned 
only when so requested and accompanied 
by adequate postage 

. Every composition must bear at the top: 
Submitted in the School Band and Or- 


on procedures.) 


~ 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
Instructs on the modern melodic idea. Clever, easy 
arrangements of tunes, with which even quite young 
pupils are familiar vocally, prove helpful from the 
start. (The Teacher's Manual 
paniment to the Student's Boo 


ives a piano accom- 


Student's Book—Price, 75 cents 
(Teacher's Manual—Price, $1.00) 


IN SELECTING AN OPERETTA 
BE SURE TO CONSIDER 
Those described on Presser's Operetta Folder Q-11. 


For children a fine lot are described on the Juvenile 
Operetta Folder Q-9. 


.«. Send a Postal Request for These NOW... 


as well as advice 





chestra Contest: 
|] | ere ere 
My age is...... My address is........ 
am a pupil of the 
school. The name of my 
music supervisor in school is..........++. 
coecsceccecescos The instrument I play or 
Geette WO PAP WBeecccccccccccscecccscocs 
. Compositions must be the original work 
of the pupil unaided by adult assistance 
other than that which pupil has acquired 
in regular school instruction. 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications - - - - World’s Largest Stock 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Publishers of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve weeks 
time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a single 
penny. That is the only basis upon which we organize 
school bands and we have been highly successful in every 
instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of instru- 
ments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


No Conflict with Class Work 


Instruction is conducted during regular study periods. 
Any child from fourth grade up is eligible. Any number 
can participate. It arouses self interest in the student — 
keeps many a boy or girl in school who might miss a full 
education without it. It is one of the most tangible per- 
manent evidences of work well done that a supervisor can 
leave behind him. Write at once giving your grade and 
high school enrollment, and if possible names of Super- 
intendents in neighboring towns who deserve a band. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 

















NOW IS THE TIME 


To Pay 1931 Membership Dues 





Clip the form below, fill in the blanks, and mail with check 
to your treasurer, whose name and address is in the list 
following: 





Conference Treasurers 
California: §S. Grace Gantt, 2707 Prince Street, Berkeley, California. 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, High School, Orange, New Jersey. 
North Central: Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catherine E. Strouse, 67 E. Fifth Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. (Address for season of 1930-31) 











Dues 


The constitution adopted by the National Conference at Chicago 
last spring provides for classes of membership as listed below. 


IN tiie $ 3.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
Contributing  ............ 10.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
Sustaining .................. 50.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
IED sccitticsnssettis 2.00 (Does NOT inc. Journal subscription) 


Besides the contributing and sustaining member- 
ships, additional classes are provided for those 
who wish to make substantial contributions to 
the support and extension of Conference activi- 
ties. These are: 

Ri RN ictccsissecncsctisctonnccoicennes $ 100.00 


Patron Membership...............-.--.--0+-+--+-++ 1,000.00 


Fill out, clip and mail with remittance to your sectional conference Treas- 
urer, whose address is given above. 








1931 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 


UII ss crcnssesisieniiicnisnpenagniiehanandiaaditain 
ee ee Ce a Conference 
(0 Active ($3.00) 
I See eee eens eeeeeeee <<<eeeeeeeoece oO Contributing ($10.00) 
EET for [) Sustaining ($50.00) 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 

Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 

above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 

the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 
OC Renewal 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


LL IIA I ee NT MC TT ET re nT Re 
(No. and Street) 
So: ~~ teens 


ID pith cinivininisnenicetishiiansiggniiaaiaiainimsaiinnininaiiiaticaateities 
(Give Definite Information) 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
4 Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . 1 W. Gehrkens 


Manager and Publisher . Van B. Hayden 
Published every other mé@nth during the 
year 


Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National’’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the inter- 
ests of special teachers and supervi of 
school music exclusively. It will help you 
in your work. Send $1.00 for a year's 
subscription, or send for free sample copy. 








SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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EQUIP YOUR BAND WITH KING. FRENCH HORNS 


Have a Sample Horn Sent on 10 Days Free Trial! 





























$285-00 





vy} $230.00 
Joseph Franz 


Damrosc! 
Orchestra, 
N. Y. 


oston 





Symphony 
CLEVELAND 
French 
Horn, 
— Piston 
arvey 
Mathieu, Valve, 
Minneapolis No. 620 
Symphony $ 00 
e Karl 
75 rhea 
Chicago 
TO Symphony 


$105.00 


= 
Fritz Fischer 
Cleveland 


Sold for Cash or 
Easy Payments. 


now . —_ + Blot, on Huebne, P. Di Lecce, —. ._—— —~ a 
Lincinnati oston etroit C hie Oper: - = xd y nei f : weg 
Symphony Symphony Symphony — oon Chicago Opera Symphony nn Philadelphia 








oa ‘ ~ alt. we ~ 
fertiead KING lens ma 
Double Symphony 
French 
Horn, F 
and Bb, Eb 
Slide 
Willem French No. 1157 
Poem een in F a 
mast” and Eb $175.00 sadist, 
No. 1156 TO Concert Work, 


Minneapolis 


oS 


Geo. Boettcher. 








Xavier Reiter 

















Other instruments The Goldman 
taken in exchange. , 
MARVELOUS WORKMANSHIP, Quick and THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY 
H Quiet Valve Action, Snug fitting Bronze Fric- Mail New Catalog. Mark instrument you are inter- 
—. J . tionless Valves, Wonderful Tone and Volume, ested in and mail coupon for further information. 
Hanna Theatre, Finest Intonation and Easy Playing. CC) FRENCH HORN BOOKLET 
eee COLOSSAL ENDORSEMENTS of Noted Horn allay a 
Players in Foremost Bands and Symphony BE Nero pet boos wend og 
Orchestras from all parts of America. C)Bar itone C)Trombone 
C)Clarinet CJBass 
Convince yourself by trying a ‘KING’ for LIOboe O)Saxophone 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. (JDrums << Folder 
. LJCornet Flute 
om Write for FRENCH HORN BOOKLET. a OBargain List 
DI in as dct usigedelnhi nee nesmanianeasmcianteiaiahiciedaicmds 
A. + Pelletier, THE H. N. WHITE co. pros 
etroit Fe Pee | ee 
Symphony 5225 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio ae ai 
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William C. Mayfarth 
Southern Conference 











Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons 
Califorma Conference 








Mrs. Homer Cotton 
North Central Conference 






The 
First “U1tce- 
Presidents 








Mabelle Glenn 
National Conference 





The vice-presidential func- 
tions in many organizations 
are not very exacting. Quite 
the contrary is true of the 
vice-presidents of the 
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Editorial Mosaics 


HE article in the October issue by Charles H. A great deal is known of the interests of children of 

Miller of Rochester on Sight Singing Without every age in reading and play. Washburne and Vogel* 
Syllables is a reminder that the sight singing problem and Lima and Terman? have developed techniques for 
has never been settled; perhaps it never can be. This discovering the reading interests of children of various 
question has slumbered for some years, and meanwhile ages. Witty and Lehman®* have made similar studies of 
other matters have been receiving the attention of music play interests of children. Any music supervisor who is 
supervisors which sight singing had perennially re- concerned in working out with her teachers a similar 
ceived. Beginning about 1895, Samuel W. Cole, super- project to discover the reactions of children to the songs 
visor of music at Brookline, Massachusetts, abandoned they have learned over a period of one or two years 
the use of syllables, but he did not substitute letters. The will find the studies mentioned above very helpful. 
children were taught to associate tones with their scale The process need not be complicated. At the begin- 
numerals, acquiring thus a feeling of tonality. Twenty ning of the year, a varied list of songs would be pre- 
years later, William A. White, music supervisor of pared for each grade which all the children of that grade 
Des Moines, evolved a non-syllable system with the use would learn during the year. At the end of each semes- 
of letters. Here again tonality-feeling was a direct ter each child would cast a ballot on each song, indi- 
objective. A good many other supervisors have tried to cating the extent to which he cared for that particular 
teach music without syllables. I have been sympathetic song. An analysis of the songs that the children liked 
with all these attempts, and I hope some one will suc- most, and least, should be illuminating and helpful in 
ceed in demonstrating convincingly that it can be done. preparing future lists. A comparison of the interests of 
Meanwhile, if music teachers would stop using syllables children in different parts of the city might also be of 





too much, confining their use largely to the building up value. M. T. K. 
of tonality-feeling, and begin earlier to associate lettérs 
with tones, we might find that the syllables have a place Some Thoughts on Aural Imagery 


in music education too important to warrant giving them 
up. In my early childhood I learned to associate tones 
with letters through a study of the violin. If children 
could use the syllables to gain a grasp of tonality (which 
the violin taught me) and could then substitute letters 
for the syllables, perhaps the children, especially the 
boys, would not dislike to use them, as Mr. Miller 
declares they do. Mr. Miller’s article should stimulate 
in these columns a healthy discussion of this old but 
ever new question. E. B. B. 


ERHAPS a chain of thought, which, beginning with 

reflections about aural imagery, has gradually been 
fabricating itself in my mind, may awaken some sympa- 
thetic responses in the minds of other teachers. It is 
being wrought into the platform of our elementary 
course in music in Pittsburgh. 

The controlled, reflective, thoughtful, cultured person 
is likely to be engaged, to a considerable extent, in deal- 
ing with a content which he draws from inner chambers 
of the mind. He may be, and probably characteris- 
tically is, extremely sensitive to sensations and quick of 
perception ; but that which is flashed upon his senses or 

HE emphasis in the music class should be on sing- into his perceptions is retained and recalled. He absorbs 
ing as a joyful and beautiful experience. A most the world and is not absorbed in and by it. 
important consideration here is a wise choice of songs, Possessing the world inwardly one can associate and 
both as to words and music. Most of us feel that we organize its multitudinous data and acquire some mea- 
could select a list of songs that children like. Most of sure of that higher human attainment which we may call 
us who prepare outlines make some attempt to get a wisdom or culture as distinguished from mere informa- 
statement from the children and teachers as to which we 
songs the children enjoy. Music teachers and super- ;, Washburne, C. and Vogel, Mabel: Winnetka Graded Book List. Ameri- 


Children’s Interests in Music 





visors, however, have not seemed to feel it important can Library Ass'n. Chicago. 1926. 

P ‘ 2. Lima, M. and Terman, L. M.: Children’s Reading. Appleton & Co., 
that they make a serious study of what children are N. Y. 1926. 
interested in musically. 3 eo e ae, Serv: The Psychology of Play Activities. 
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tion and knowledge. Experience can not possibly be 
organized and dealt with in such a fruitful, individual, 
creative way until it has passed out of the stage of 
sensation and perception. Indeed, it might be contended 
that depth of thought at any moment is in inverse pro- 
portion to strength of sensation and objective attention. 

All creative thought, all originality and individuality, 
spring from this turning over in the mind of a content 
drawn from an inner storehouse of images, remembered 
Thus the artist is one whose 
mind is filled with visual images—lines, surfaces, masses, 
colors, lights and shades—to which his attention is given 
and with which he is pleasantly preoccupied; and the 


facts, and impressions. 


musician is one whose mind is rich with aural imagery— 
tones, tunes, chords, rhythms—with which his attention 
The condition of such 
imagery, in any department of experience at any time, 


is characteristically engrossed. 


defines the mentality of the student or other person 
and forms basis for his further progress. 

But modern conditions make us travel through life, 
so to speak, at fifty miles per hour. Life is accordingly 
likely to become panoramic, to keep us engaged in sen- 
sation and perception. Even in education, while we 
assert that we must teach pupils to think, modern devices 
and opportunities for introducing more numerous and 
more striking experiences into school life are being 
multiplied far more rapidly than are the student’s oppor- 
tunities and powers for reflection and thought. 

The child brought up under too incessant a succession 
of engrossing sensations and perceptions becomes super- 
ficial, “thoughtless,” and later, perhaps, flippant, irrever- 
ent, sensation-seeking, tired, nervous, indifferent or cyni- 
cal, all according to his nature. 

Music education may err, as life in general may be 
doing, by emphasizing sensation over reflection. The 
address to the senses may be so constant, or be in nature 
so obtrusive, so engrossing, so exciting, that no time or 
inclination is left for the more quiet, fruitful, reflective, 


organizing processes. The teacher may be too busy, 





voluble, noisy; she may keep music or speech clanging 
in the air until the mind is a mere receiving station. 
Even in an ordinary music lesson in a small schoolroom 
we often see hopeless hosts of children staring at music 
books and producing labored and faulty results, because 
of an unquiet, objective condition of attention. Their 
eyes are filled with notes the while their heads are empty 
of tones. They do not know that the song must be 
lifted from the page into their heads before it is theirs 
to enjoy. 

To lead children to listen sensitively and to remember 
and recall tones and tunes is to teach them to become 
controlled, disciplined and, in the end, thoughtful. So 
will they develop the tonal life within, and not only 
become musicalized but attain some further measure 
of that reflective and cultural life to which music is 
supposed to contribute, but which so often it obviously 
fails to develop. 

And one further fact is of supreme importance. The 
remembered thing, an idea, becomes in time idealized. 
If we run over, in imagination, the song Annie Laurie, 
we do not hear it as we last heard Miss X sing it, 
but as it should sound divested of the coarsenesses and 
imperfections inseparable from reality. 

Finally, reflection and imagination will not become 
dreaming if the images are sufficiently based upon and 
kept in contact with practical experience. 

Only the person who has had no practical experience 
in music, but who has listened only, is likely to become 
a vague and perhaps sentimental dreamer about it. 


W. E. 





Membership Dues Now Due 


ie ASMUCH as Journal subscription is included with 
active membership dues (and all other classes except 
associate) dues should be paid promptly in order to make 
sure no issues are missed. You will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your sectional conference 
treasurer on page 6. 
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The American Festival of the Future 


By HERBERT WISEMAN, M. A. 


Mr. Wiseman, who is regarded as one of the ablest judges at the English 
Competition Festivals, is director of music in the schools of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He was formerly organist at St. Andrews University, Scot- 
land, and founded the St. Andrews University Summer School of Music; 
was guest lecturer at the 1929-30 summer sessions of Columbia University 
widely known as an author and editor as well 
as for his children’s orchestral concerts and other achievements in the 





omous. The festivals send delegates to the area councils 
and these in turn send delegates to the Central Executive 
Board. 
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s field of music education.—Tue Eprrors. 
r HE title of this article is not of my own choosing. 

eC Ts has been rather forcefully suggested to me by 

9 the Editors, who must be obeyed. I feel that it is 

y not for a mere Britisher to try even to hint to American 
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readers that there is anything wrong with their present 
methods of running musical competitions, especially as 
this particular Britisher has never been present at one 
of these events. I have, however, gleaned a good deal 
of information from many sources and in particular 
from the students with whom I have come into touch 
during the past two summer sessions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and I have now a fair idea of how your com- 
petitions are managed. 

There seem to be several differences between your 
methods and ours, but perhaps it would be better for 
me to cut out the hearsay evidence I have of your 
methods and to describe the various types of musical 
competition festivals which we have over here. 

The competition festival movement in Britain is with- 
out doubt the biggest and the strongest force in the 
musical education of. all sections of the community. 
It is well organized and there is now no part of the 
country which is unaffected. There is a central board 
of control—The Federation of British (Competition) 
Musical Festivals—with its headquarters in London, of 
which anyone interested may become a member on pay- 
ment of a small subscription (about 2% dollars per 
annum). The whole country is divided up into several 
areas, each with an area council, and each area council 
sends representatives to form the Central Executive 
Board of the parent Federation. Every year the Fed- 
eration holds a conference at some center at which 
questions of general policy are discussed. 

The scheme of things is thus as follows: The Fed- 
eration concerns itself with the larger interests of the 
movement, assists festivals which are not in good finan- 
cial circumstances, makes arrangements with railway 
companies for reduced travelling rates for competitors, 
deals with Customs authorities regarding entertainments 
tax (an awful infliction!) and generally does a thousand 
and one things for the good of the movement as a whole. 
It, for instance, keeps a record of test pieces used at 
different festivals and gives advice on formulating 
schemes and drawing up syllabuses. It publishes a Year 
Book which gives details of festivals, adjudicators and 
other useful information. 

Under the Federation there are the area councils, and 
under these are the various festivals themselves which 
as regards details of organization are completely auton- 
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I can hear your readers ask how these activities are 
financed. The Federation depends on members’ sub- 
scriptions, on a levy which is made on the various festi- 
vals, and on a grant (now unfortunately dwindling each 
year) from the Carnegie trustees. The area councils 
receive subscriptions from their local festivals, and the 
festivals themselves depend on local subscriptions, com- 
petitors’ entry fees, and money paid by the general 
public for admission to the various sessions and con- 
certs. It is obvious that income derived from such 
sources is bound to fluctuate, and so “good years” 
alternate with “bad years,” but it is surprising to find 
that the festivals carry on with all the semblance of real 
permanency. 


HERE are two main types of festivals. The first 

is found most often in the smaller towns and is a 
very jolly function. At this the number of entries is 
fairly small and the area from which they are drawn 
is restricted. The first day of the festival may be 
devoted to children’s choirs. These come from all parts 
of the district and compete against each other in the 
morning. I have a typical programme in front of me as 
T write and on this occasion sixteen choirs took part in 
various competitions. The first event was a sight- 
reading test and this was followed by a folk-song, a big 
unison song, an accompanied part song, and an unaccom- 
panied canzonet by one of the Elizabethan composers. 
Each of these tests constituted a separate event in which 
all the choirs took part and I find from my notes that 
one choir won two of the competitions and that in the 
others the honours went round. 

In the afternoon the choirs were massed for a 
rehearsal and later on a performance was given with 
orchestral accompaniment. At this concert, beside the 
singing of the massed choirs, we had a couple of items 
from the orchestra and a well-known singer sang two 
groups of songs. I remember the thrill that the large 
group of children got when, for the second of the two 
groups, the singer turned her back upon the audience 
and sang to the choir. 

On the second day of the festival we may have the 
choirs from the small villages in the district. This is 
always a joyous occasion. Sometimes one finds that 
every available person in some small hamlet has been 
roped in to sing. I was tackled once by the conductor 
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of a choir before the performance and was asked if the 
tenor part might be played on the piano. I asked “Why ?” 
“Oh,” said the conductor, “we have bee practising hard 
all winter and we have had every man in the village in 
the choir—five basses and one tenor, and unfortunately 
our tenor is confined to bed, but the choir would be so 
disappointed if they were not allowed to sing.” Of 
course, I allowed them to perform and gave an adjudi- 
cation on their efforts, but did not place them. 

These choirs compete against each other in (1) sight- 
reading, (2) an unaccompanied four-part song, (3) a 
madrigal, (4) a folk-song, either in simple unison or in 
a four-part arrangement, and (5) a passage selected by 
the judge from a specified work. In the afternoon a 
combined rehearsal is held with the orchestra and in the 
evening the great day culminates with a concert per- 
formance. It has been a real holiday to these villagers 
and it is not difficult to imagine the joy which attends 
the massed performance. They have rehearsed all 
through the winter under difficulties in the village school- 
room or the parish hall, and have with infinite trouble, 
under a conductor who perhaps is not very highly skilled, 
prepared a work like Samson or Judas Maccabaeus, 
without realizing what it really sounds like. Then, when 
the great day comes, out of a number of small and in- 
effective “choirlets” (if one may coin a word), a large 
and effective chorus is made with full orchestral ac- 
companiment, and a performance is given under a con- 
ductor who really knows his job. It is little wonder 
that the festival day is one which is looked forward to 
from year’s end to year’s end. 

The general procedure outlined above persists on the 
other days of the festival when we may hear choirs from 
larger villages, choirs from smaller towns and choirs 
from larger towns. Of course, the finest musical achieve- 
ments come from these last, which are in many cases 
really well-organized choral societies of from sixty to 
one hundred members. It is a wonderful experience for 
a conductor to have six or eight of these bodies, all 
trained to competition pitch, sing a work like the Brahms 
Requiem or the Vaughan Williams Sea Symphony under 
his direction. 


HE other type of festival is more purely competitive 

and is more frequently found in the larger towns 
and industrial areas. There the festival of the first type 
is impossible for many reasons. The number of the 
competitors is too big. It is impossible to withdraw 
workers from huge industrial concerns for a whole day 
at a time and so other methods have to be adopted. 
Some of the larger festivals run for ten days in three 
or four halls concurrently, with a morning, afternoon and 
evening session in each. Facts and figures can be ob- 
tained in the Year Book of the British Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals (Secretary, Mr. H. Fair- 
fax Jones, 22 Surrey Street, Victoria Embankment, 
London W.C.2). It will be sufficient here to say that 
last year the North of England Musical Tournament had 
180 classes and 10,000 competitors, Glasgow had 133 
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classes and 9,500 competitors, Belfast had 145 classes 
and 5,000 competitors, and that the movement has spread 
to the Dominions, British Columbia having a festival with 
126 classes and 9,000 competitors, Manitoba one with 
165 classes and 8,000 competitors, and Natal one with 
208 classes and 2,000 competitors. 


T these festivals, the syllabus is carefully prepared 
A with regard to the classification of the competitors. 
At the last Edinburgh festival, for instance, there were 
159 different classes so designed that competitors were 
struggling with their equals. 

These 159 classes were distributed as follows: School 
Choirs 14 classes, Dramatized Songs 4, Singing Games 
4, Interpretation of Music by Rhythmic Movement 2, 
Folk Dancing 17, Junior Choirs 3, Female Voice Choirs 
3, Male Voice Choirs 3, Mixed Voice Choirs 4, Church 
Choirs 4, Choral Conducting 1, Vocal Quartets, Trios 
and Duets 9, Vocal Solos 28, Instrumental Music (en- 
semble and solo) 37, Composition 4, Verse Speaking 22. 
It will be seen that every variety of musical self-expres- 
sion is provided for. 

The system of classification will be made clear if we 
consider the division of the Schools group. Here, the 
first class is a Challenge Class A open to all school 
choirs and appealing to the very best teachers and choirs. 
The second is Challenge Class B with an age limit of 14 
years for members of the choir. The third is for girls’ 
voices part-singing, the fourth for mixed voices and 
the fifth for boys with changed voices (this section 
would correspond roughly to your girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs). The sixth class has an age limit of 12, the 
seventh one of 9, and the eighth one of 7. The ninth 
class is for schools with fewer than 200 pupils on the 
roll, the tenth for “Special” schools or classes for de- 
fective children, the eleventh and twelfth are classes for 
singing Scots folk songs, the thirteenth is for boys with 
unchanged voices, and the last is for what we call here 
“Post-Qualifying” classes consisting of children who 
have at about the age of twelve passed a control examina- 
tion but who are not proceeding to higher work in a 
secondary school. 

The other sections of the syllabus are divided in a 
similar fashion and so, as far as can be, competition is 
made fair. For each class at least two test pieces are 
set, of contrasted styles, and in most classes there is 
also a compulsory sight-test. 


WORD may be necessary about the inclusion of 

folk-dancing and verse-speaking in the general 
scheme of things. The musical festival movement is one 
of our greatest educational forces and one of its aims 
is the better knowledge of our own folk music. Both 
in Scotland and in England some of our most character- 
istic music is to be found in the folk-dance tunes of 
which we have such a large number and such a mar- 
velous variety. What more natural than that the festival 
movement should link up with the movement for revival 
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es of the old dances? Folk-dance societies have been started 
ad everywhere and all sorts of organizations, such as Girl 
th Guides, Boy Scouts, schools, factories, workshops, etc., 
th have warmly taken up the cult. 

th For the inclusion of verse-speaking surely no justifica- 


tion is needed. It came into the festival scheme late. 
Many of us felt that so much improvement had been 
d effected in choral work and solo singing generally that 
S. it was a thousand pities that the old-time elocutionist 
e had it still all his own way with regard to public speak- 
e ing. Accordingly, one of our festivals included in its 
syllabus a section for verse-speaking and engaged John 
1 Drinkwater to act as judge. He literally “swept the 
floor” with the competitors, and his efforts, seconded as 
) they were by John Masefield and by Mrs. ‘Tobias Matttfay 
(wife of the famous teacher of piano-playing and a 
sister of Mrs. Kennedy Fraser of Hebridean song fame), 
have revolutionized the speaking of verse, have created 
a new technique and have led to an entirely new art— 
the art of beautiful speech. This began, of course, with 
solo speaking from which all the “elocutionists’” ges- 
tures, all mouthing and ranting were eliminated, and the 
message of beautiful poetry was delivered with simplicity 
and sincerity. And, of late, a new development has arisen 
—verse-speaking choirs; it is a most moving experience 
to hear a choir of sixteen or twenty men speaking to- 
gether such a poem as the twenty-third psalm. 

The planning and carrying through of a big festival 
is no small task and it says much for the enthusiasm 
behind the movement that in nearly every case the man 
(or woman) behind the gun is an amateur. The moving 
spirit in every festival is the secretary of the local com- 
mittee. He has a terrific amount of detail to work out. 
He has to prepare his syllabus with the help of a syllabus 
committee, and the selection of test pieces for 159 dif- 
ferent classes is no small task. He has to receive the 
entries and work out time-tables and during the festival 
week to be at everybody’s beck and call. 


NE or two general features should be noted. In 

the first place, the movement is in no sense con- 
fined to schools. All sorts of organizations and indi- 
viduals have their opportunities. As a direct result, 
choirs have been formed in connection with factories, 
mines, workshops and industrial concerns of all kinds, 
and it is a great experience to see in St. Andrews Hall, 
Glasgow, a thousand men from shipbuilding yards listen- 
ing to each other and learning from each other and from 
the judge. One of the greatest of my musical thrills is 
to judge the male voice choirs of the North of England. 
These choirs, 80 to 100 strong, give marvelous per- 
formances of the masterpieces of male voice writing. 
A performance of Richard Strauss’ Battle Hymn re- 
cently thrilled me as truly as any performance of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. One choir had im- 
proved so much on a previous appearance that I asked 
the reason. I was told that there had been a coal strike 
and that during the strike (the men were all miners and 
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were conducted by one of themselves), rehearsals had 
been the order of the day. They rehearsed from morning 
till night, only breaking off for necessary sustenance. 
(By the bye, my readers must not think that I am sug- 
gesting the adoption of a strike policy in America in 
order to reach a really fine choral standard.) 

The standard of adult solo singing has been immea- 
surably raised by the festival movement, and some of 
the best amateur performances are now quite striking. 
This has reacted also on the vocal teachers; a standard 
has - set up to which they can work. 
Anyinteresting outcome of the movement is the fact 
all the best British young composers have realized 
(to put it crudely) that here they have an admirable 
market for their wares. They may write symphonies by 
the dozen which may lie forever on their desks, but a 
good unison or part-song may sell in its thousands and 
make the composer’s name famous in every corner of 
the land. Hence it comes that so much first rate music 
has been written specially to suit the requirements of the 
British schools. In America, so far as I have seen, things 
are very different. There is a wide cleavage between 
music and musical education and as a result, the school 
music is rather regarded as something beneath the notice 
of serious musicians. We Britishers have to thank the 
festival movement for this one thing, even if for nothing 
else, that our very best composers are setting good music 
to excellent poetry for the use and better education of 
cur children. 







T has not yet fallen to my lot to be present at any 
American competitions but so far as I can gather, 
there is a marked difference between them and British 
festivals in the methods of adjudicating. We always try 
to look on the competition side as being very subsidiary 
to the educational side—as Sir Walford Davies put it in 
a speech to the Federation, “Competitors are really pac- 
ing each other on the road to perfection.” With this in 
mind, the system of money prizes is discouraged. In 
most festivals competitors merely receive a certificate, 
“honors,” “first-class,” or “of merit,” for their perform- 
ance. Sometimes they hold a banner or a trophy for a 
year, but seldom do they receive any intrinsic award. 
There can be no absolute standard in any art like 
music, and no finality can be reached merely by having 
a large number of judges and by working out an average 
mark by arithmetical calculation from their varying 
awards. I think we realize that fact in this country, 
and a man is invited to judge a festival because the Com- 
mittee wish to have his personal opinion on the work. 
Thus one man is in sole charge and competitors stand 
or fall by his verdict. Occasionally, if two or three men 
have been working separately in different halls during 
the day, they may have to work together at the evening 
session, but in this case it really is a joint adjudication. 
They sit together, they discuss the merits or the defects 
of the candidates, and they reach a joint conclusion. 


In all festival work the winning of prizes is subsidiary 
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to (1) the preparation for the festival, (2) the polishing 
process which must be done to make the work fit to be 
presented, (3) the experience of hearing other folks 
performing the same work (we try to insure that all 
competitors will hear the others perform), and (4) the 
reasoned adjudication delivered by the judge when mak- 
ing his award. 

I remember on one occasion after a big male voice 
contest when I was making my way to the platform, a 
member of a choir which had been successful for two 
or three years previously said to me, “Bet you we haven’t 
won tonight, sir.” I said to him sotto voce, “I'll take 
your word for it. Can you spot the winner?” He re- 
plied, “I'll put a shilling on it.” I then said, “Right you 
are! Write the name of the choir you fancy on a piece 
of paper and hand it to me.” I then went on the plat- 
form and started to talk. Ina short time a rather grubby 
piece of paper was handed to me. I took it and read 
“Bedside.” I fished a shilling out of my pocket and 
threw it to him and I could see the news go right round 
the thousand men who had competed ; and the beauty of 
it all was that not a man in the other competing choirs 
grudged Bedside its victory, as they had all heard it sing 
and they recognized its superiority—on this occasion. 

These fellows who are accustomed to compete against 
each other know well that every choir has its ups and 
downs and that the winner of one year’s competition 
may easily be a loser next year. The losers of this year 
go away with the knowledge that in some way they have 
let their conductor down, and are determined that if 
work and concentration can do it, they will put up a 
better show at the next opportunity. 

There are many choirs whom we, who are accustomed 
to act as judges, regard as “old festival hands.” They 
travel round from festival to festival in their own area, 
and occasionally take a trip further afield. Most of them 
keep a fund going to which they contribute a small sum— 
two or thtee pence weekly—to pay their fares to a town 
some distance away. When the day arrives, it is a sort 
of holiday jaunt to them, with the excitement of a sing- 
ing competition superimposed, and, be it said, as they 
are in such a holiday mood, they generally win the com- 
petition, holiday spirits and good singing being in- 
separable. 


O NE cardinal principle of the British festival move- 
ment is that there must be a public adjudication 
delivered by the judge, giving the reasons for his award. 
Each competitor is criticized in turn, his good points 
commended and his bad points demonstrated. All criti- 
cism of this type must be really constructive. Destruc- 
tive criticism leads nowhere, but if competitors are, in 
a kindly and sympathetic way, shown what things have 
let their performance down and how with further study 
these faults may be cured, progress can be made. It is 
a joy to hear men like Sir Walford Davies or Mr. 
Geoffrey Shaw working with a small inexperienced choir, 
improving in a few minutes its tone, its phrasing, (ts 
diction and its general musical intelligence. The conipe- 
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tition element is thus to a very large extent submerged 
in the educational side. Even at festivals where there 
is no massed concert, a feature of the adjudication is 
often the massing of the competitors in every class and 
a lesson on the test piece from the judge. I have often 
heard Mr. Plunket Greene give a lesson on interpreta- 
tion to a group of young soloists who, massed together, 
give a thrilling performance of the solos they have pre- 
viously sung. In America, you have carried the system 
of class teaching of various instruments much further 
than we have. It will not surprise you then to know that 
solo singing and interpretation of song can be taught in 
the same way; and what an experience it is for the 
amateur singers of a remote country town to have a 
good lesson practically for nothing (for the competitors’ 
entry fees amount in most cases to the equivalent of a 
dollar or even less) from such an authority as Plunket 
Greene. 


i our leading musicians are intensely interested in 
the festivals and are delighted to do anything they 
can to help. Everyone feels the stimulus which they 
give to real musical education of the people. It is not 
only the competitors who benefit; the audiences, having 
listened intently to the performances, hear the judge giv- 
ing his reasons for the faith that is in him, and so learn 
to discriminate for themselves. So much is this the case, 
that in some of the longer established festivals one finds 
oneself in the judge’s box surrounded by a host of ama- 
teur judges in the audience who, with pencils and pro- 
grammes, assess the performances for themselves and 
who, after adjudication, do not scruple to tell the judge 
when they disagree with his award. Here is another 
argument in favor of the public adjudication, If the 
judge were solely concerned with awarding marks, these 
amateur judges would never learn the reasons for his 
choice. As it is, he has the opportunity of showing that 
certain aspects of interpretation or of misinterpretation 
have influenced him. 

The qualifications of a good judge are many and it is 
our experience that many may be called but few chosen 
for this work. He must first of all be a thorough mu- 
sician; he must be a ready speaker, with a personality 
that carries conviction. His brain must be quick, his 
concentration enormous. He must have wit and humor 
without indulging in personalities or sarcasm, and he 
must be an arithmetician. In short, the judge must be 
something of an “Admirable Crichton” and the great 
difficulty in front of any country which wishes to start 
a movement on lines similar to ours will be to find 
judges. Here the technique of judging has been evolved 
slowly. We have all made our mistakes and, I hope, 
have profited by them. 

I cannot pretend in this article to have exhausted the 
salient features of our festival scheme, but I have touched 
on those I think of greatest importance. We have found 
great joy and inspiration in the work, and whatever 
happens, we all look forward to hearing great news of 
“The American Music Festival of the Future.” 
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super-sophistication of the present day, people still 

crowd to the windows along the street or rise to 
their feet in the great stadia of this country at the sound 
of a marching band. Martial music and the rhythmic 
step of attractively uniformed musicians still have the 
power to inspire and stimulate, whatever the occasion. 
The band that can march well seldom lacks opportuni- 
ties to display its ability along that line, and because 
of the tendency of human nature to be appealed to by 
the spectacular, more attention is brought 
to that band than ordinarily would be 
received. 

The value of a good marching band 
to the school or institution to which it 
belongs and to the community can hardly 
be overestimated. It attracts the interest 
and affection of a large majority of the 
citizens who would permit the purely 
musical activities of the band to go un- 
noticed and unappreciated. It is an or- 
ganization which every one is proud to 
call “ours.” It carries the name of its 
school or city with it wherever it goes and 
takes back popular recognition and ac- 
claim from thousands of people. It is 
another project for which the community 
is glad to unite in support; it greatly aids 
in developing community spirit and pro- 
gressiveness. 

The value of the marching band to music education in 
general lies in its advertising power. It provides a strong 
incentive to all youth to study music so as to participate 
in band activities. Parents are quick to realize the worth 
of such an organization in a disciplinary way and as an 
outlet for some of the child’s leisure time and surplus 
energy, and accept it also as providing an entrance to 
further musical culture, in which they are at the time 
probably more interested than the child himself, 

In most communities at present there is a great 
amount of interest and importance attached to football 
games, and at those events the band performers are 
usually big attractions. It is here, perhaps, that the 
school band has the best opportunity to make itself popu- 
lar. A popular organization of this kind inevitably draws 
part of its following to its concerts, and thus performs 
a direct service to the cause of music education. 


[ spite of the rapidly changing fancies and the 


RANTED that the school marching band serves a 
very useful purpose, there is still the question of 
its relation to the concert band, and the program of its 
training. With the ideal concert band consisting of about 
two-thirds reeds and woodwinds, and one-third brass and 
percussion, the volume and brilliance of its music on 
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the march would not be as satisfactory as that of a band 
with a larger proportion of brass and percussion instru- 
ments; so for marching purposes it would be advisable 
whenever possible to augment those sections to approxi- 
mately one-half the total number of players, from a 
second or reserve band. If this cannot be arranged, and 
a good “all-around” band is desired, perhaps it would be 
wise to maintain the brass and percussion sections in 
larger numbers than actually needed for concert work, 
using the extra players judiciously. 

It must be realized of course that to 
develop a good marching band requires 
a great amount of time and effort. This 
undoubtedly is repaid and the band cannot 
but profit by it if the rest of its training 
is also properly managed.” How then 
should the time allotted to the training of 
a band be proportioned as to marching 
and rehearsal ? 

I believe that every school band should 
know how to march, and be able to do 
credit to itself whenever occasion de- 
mands; I believe that the band that can 
play extremely well but marches very 
poorly is unbalanced, and that part of its 
legitimate education has been reglected. 

There is no doubt that training in 
marching has certain educational value, 
and affects the bearing, self-control, and 
self-confidence of each band member in a 
very positive way. It is conducive to clear thinking and 
quick acting. However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the band is first of all a musical organization, and 
that a band is not a band until it can produce music. It just 
happens that marching and playing make a very happy 
combination, with results far more attractive than march- 
ing without music, or playing a military march without 
marching. The marching band is dependent upon the 
playing band for its very existence, never vice versa; a 
given group of musicians can be made into a marching 
band quite readily, barring physical defects, but it would 
take a long time to transform a group of soldiers into a 
playing band. Also, a good playing band may be devel- 
oped without any knowledge of marching, and achieve 
much success in that field, but the best kind of a 
marching band is apt to go unnoticed unless its music is 
at least satisfactory. 


INCE, then, the raison-d’etre of a band is music, it 
seems reasonable that band training should be domi- 
nated by the musical idea, with the marching relegated 
to its proper place as quite an important element. The 
very first thing a band should do is to lay a foundation 
for future good playing. When it can play march music 
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with some degree of proficiency it should learn to march. 
From then on the marching ability may be developed as 
rapidly as, possible, so long as it does not seriously inter- 
fere with reasonable progress in playing. 


It seems to be the customary practice in schools 
wherein instrumental music is highly developed to devote 
one period daily to band instruction, and this amount is 
considered adequate in the general educational scheme. 
If just this time or less is available, I would say that 
about one-fourth to one-fifth should be spent in marching 
practice during the outdoor season, which in the fall may 
be made to coincide with the football season, and in the 
spring may take up probably the last two months of the 
school term. In that time the fundamentals of marching 
may be taught to a degree which will do justice to the 
band’s musical ability, and will add variety and interest 
to the general training program. However, if extra time 
is available outside of the regular rehearsal period, then 
it is fine to use it for drill purposes with a view to 
perfecting marching fundamentals and going beyond to 
prepare intricate maneuvers and formations for the 
entertainment of football crowds and parade spectators. 
There is no reason for limiting the amount of drill so 
long as it does not conflict with the regular rehearsals 
and jeopardize the musical instruction which is the pri- 
mary object. In my school, physical education is required 
of all students three periods weekly, but band members 
are excused during the football season with the provi- 
sion that that time is spent after school in band drill. 
This leaves the regular rehearsal period intact for musi- 
Any arrangement of this kind is very 
satisfactory and worthwhile, and provides for the excep- 
tional marching band without overemphasizing that 
feature of it. 


cal training. 


The school bandmaster should be prepared to instruct 
his band in marching as well as in playing. If there 
should be an expert drillmaster also on the faculty who 
is available for band service it might be well to enlist 
his aid for certain parts of the drill work, but the 
technic of the marching band is enough different from 
that of the usual marching group that the bandmaster 
should retain the general direction of it, and see that 
the marching and the music are perfectly correlated. 
The drum major should be a valuable assistant in all 
drill matters, and of course it is he who actually directs 
the marching of the band in performance. He should 
be able to carry on the drill work in the absence of the 
bandmaster, just as the student director is able to conduct 
a rehearsal when necessary, but it is hardly more prac- 
tical to make the drum major entirely responsible for 
the correct marching of the band than to depend upon 
the student director for all of the musical training the 
band receives, for if band drill is worth doing at all 
it is worth doing well and with the proper supervision. 


To further assist in the detail work of drilling there 
should be a “field” officer who does not play while 
marching, but who marches at the right of the front 
rank when in position, and does anything necessary to 
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see that the drum major’s commands and signals are 
carried out properly ; in addition there should be officers 
of sections who act as officers of ranks on the field. 
These officers should be given special training so as to 
be able to assume charge of their ranks at any time. 
With this organization the bandmaster will be able to 
reach each member effectively, and will have a definite 
means of enforcing discipline, which is more of a prob- 
lem on the drill field than in the rehearsal room. 


PACE will not permit going into detail in regard to 

the actual material for the instruction of the march- 

ing band. I can only mention briefly the things which 

I believe every good marching band should know and 

be able to carry out. I shall enumerate them in the 

order in which they may be taught if a complete train- 
ing program is to be followed. 


1. The basic marching formation—ranks, files, intervals, 
and distances. For football parade work I suggest that the 
“interval” and “distance” be two and one-half yards. Each 
player should have a definite place in this formation. Appear- 
ance, musical effect, and organization have to be considered 
in placing the various instruments. In most cases I would 
recommend the following order, from front to rear: trom- 
bones, baritones, horns, basses, saxophones, drums, piccolos, 
clarinets, cornets, and trumpets. 


2. The positions of “Attention,” “At Ease,” “At Rest,” 
and “Right Dress.” 


3. Marking time. The feet should be raised four inches 
from the ground, with the knees bending and the arms swing- 
ing briskly. 


4. The Halt. This is done in the next two counts after the 
final command or signal. When the band is marching with- 
out playing the halt may be done with almost infallible accur- 
acy, if the snare drums, when the drum major gives his 
preparatory signal, play a beat like the following with the 
final signal “Halt” coming on the beginning of the third 
measure of this figure: 


5. Right, Left, and About Face. 


6. Forward March. The bandmaster should see that the 
band “marches” instead of just “walking.” The knees should 
bend and the arms swing just as in marking time, and the 
heels should strike the ground exactly on the beat. Above 
all each player must “guide right” and “cover down in file.” 
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7. The Countermarch. The simplest way to countermarch 
is for the file leaders to turn and march in the reverse 
direction along the outside of their files. However, this 
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places the band in reverse formation as to right and left. A 
more beautiful movement which will keep the band in regular 
formation is illustrated in the diagram. 

8. The positions of instruments—the “carrying” position 
and the “playing” position. The playing positions are well 
known and are quite standard. Particularly should it be seen 
that the trombones, trumpets, and cornets are held exactly 
horizontal and that all players hold their heads erect. The 
carrying positions should be just as uniform, with the instru- 
ments conforming to the line of the body wherever natural 
and possible, such as with the trombones, clarinets, trumpets, 
and cornets. 


9. Column Right and Column Left. These movements may 
be made quite hard unnecessarily. If the front rank will turn 
and keep in line while doing so, with the pivot man marching 
very slowly until his rank comes abreast of him, and if every 
other player in the band will follow the man in front of him 
and maintain the regular distance at all times, the turn will 
progress quite quickly and smoothly with all the lines 
straight. This principle may be used in all the turns and the 
countermarch. 

10. Column Half Right and Column Half Left. 


11. Right and Left by file, twos, threes, etc. The files of 
the band should always be divided equally in these move- 
ments; that is, if there are eight files, the movements by file, 
twos and fours could be executed easily, but the movement 
by threes would result in more confusion than practical for 
its value. It is always advisable to have an even number of 
files in the formation for instances of this kind. 

12. To Diminish and Increase Front. 


13. Right and Left Oblique. These mo¥ements are dis- 
tinguished from the “half right” and “half left” by the fact 
that here the entire band moves in the same direction at the 
same time without changing its shape or size, instead of 
turning in the new direction one rank at a time. 

14. Raising the instruments. This should be done in one 
flash with the drum major’s baton, as a preparatory signal to 
starting to play. 





15. To Start Playing (from the halt). After the instru- 
ments are raised the drum major starts the playing just as 
the director would. If he faces the band it should remain in 
place while playing, without marking time; if he faces away 
from the band it should start marching on the same beat it 
starts playing. 


16. To Stop Playing. Band members should not let this 
signal interfere with their marching, neither should they per- 
mit the signal for the halt to interfere with their playing. 


17. To Begin Playing (while marching). The drum major 
should raise the instruments as a preparatory signal, after 
which the drums may play the “roll-off” beat and the band 
start playing at its end. 


NY band which masters all the above movements 
A will have enough of a marching repertoire to take 
care of it under almost any circumstances. The drum 
major must be a serious student of drilling maneuvers, 
must keep a cool head and know just what to do in 
any and all conditions. And any member of a band 
which is able to do all the above will affirm my state- 
ment that the marching band is a good training ground 


for clear thinking and decisive action. 


As to special formations of letters and other symbols— 
they represent the originality and personality of each 
individual band, and an attempt to explain or standardize 
them would defeat the purpose of entertainment and 
surprise for which they are intended. However, the 
secret of success in all marching, whether regular or 
special, lies in getting every one to do exactly the right 
thing at exactly the right time. 








guest conductor. 








THE 1930 ORCHESTRA AT INTERLOCHEN 
This picture shows the orchestra of the National High School Orchestra and Band Camp as it appeared when John Philip Sousa was 


In the center, standing, are Lieut.-Commander Sousa and Joseph E. Maddy, president and musical director of the 
camp. The picture is taken from THE OVERTURE, the beautiful year book of the camp, copies of which may be secured, we believe, 
by writing Mr. Maddy at Ann Arbor. 
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Factors of Musical Appeal and Responses of 


ing and in studying the teaching of music apprecia- 
tion from many angles, the conclusion has been 
borne in upon me that our gravest errors in this field 
are due to disregard of some very plain and generally 
accepted truths of musical aesthetics and of the psy- 
chology of aesthetic response. From time to time I have 


[: the course of many years of experience in teach- 


unburdened myself of these con- 
victions in papers like the present 
one. Now there is little need to 
restate the whole theory, for in 
these years there has been consid- 
erable progress. Let me recount 
the steps of this progress and 
then we can proceed to discuss 


what remains. 

1. The word beauty has come 
into our public school music vo- 
cabulary. I believe it first made 
its appearance in the Standard 


Course for Elementary Schools, 
adopted at a memorable meeting 
of the Conference in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. However that may be, 
it is a welcome and, it seems to 
me, not altogether incongruous 
word for a body of music 
teachers. 

2. At least the wilder vagaries 
of programmatic “explanation” 
of music have become discredited. 
That is to say, there is some rec- 
ognition of the fact that music 
expresses what we hear the tones 
do when we listen. 

3. A superficial factual knowl- 
edge about is no longer confused 
with feeling in sympathy with 
music. 

4. Tone-quality, in agencies 
for reproducing music and trans- 
mitting it, has been improved, 
with the result that we do not 
have to assume the presence of 
beauty in something that sounds 
unbeautiful. A measure of hypoc- 
risy is thus eliminated. 

Shortcomings in both our the- 
ory and practice that to my mind 
still exist are summed up in the 
series of statements following, 
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Music Appreciation Department 
T HE Music Appreciation Committee of 

the National Conference has as one of 
its duties responsibility for the Apprecia- 
tion Section in the Journal. In succeed- 
ing issues of the Journal it is the plan 
of the committee to present practical teach- 
ing suggestions representing the thought 
and experience of contemporary music 
educators. Comments, contributions, and 
topics for discussion are solicited. 

This month we present the address given 
by Dr. Will Earhart before the last Music 
Supervisors National Conference. Al- 
though this address appears in the 1930 
Book of Proceedings, because there are 
many readers of the Journal who do not 
see the Book of Proceedings, and because 
Dr. Earhart’s address is worthy of spe- 
cial emphasis and thought, it is deemed 
advisable to reprint the address intact. 
Indeed, this address might well be the 
basis for a semester's work in the methods 
classes in all of our teacher training 
schools, for if an earnest teacher under- 
stands the underlying principles in teach- 
ing an art subject as expressed here by 
Dr. Earhart there is little danger of his 
going far astray. 

Music teachers, in their anxiety to help, 
are very often guilty of “filling the air 
with words while Brahms is waiting to 
speak.” May we all be less guilty of this 
sin after we have given serious considera- 
tion to these words of wisdom. 

All who read carefully what Dr. Ear- 
hart says about the importance of good, 
true and beautiful tone surely will attempt 
to eliminate such handicaps to apprecia- 
tion in their classes as out-of-order phon- 
ographs, scratched records, out-of-tune 
pianos and much music which has not the 
elements of beauty to bring satisfaction to 
children. 

The line of demarcation between the 
function of listening lessons in the class 
room (“small graded experiences that 
make for peaceful penetration into the 
realm of music’) and great concerts in 
the concert hall and over the radios 
(“horizon-widening experiences”) is very 
clearly drawn in this address. Read what 
Dr. Earhart says of each and of its place 
in an all-round development. 

The italics in Dr. Earhart’s article indi- 
cate the passages I have underscored in 
my copy of the Book of Proceedings. 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Chairman, Music Appreciation Committee. 








that, after making, I shall wish to elaborate. 

1. The necessity of positively good, true tone as an 
indispensable aesthetic factor and as a pre-requisite to 
feeling the presence of other musical beauties, is not yet 
sufficiently recognized. 

2. The distinction between music as impressive and 
music as expressive is not taken sufficiently into account. 


3. The line of demarcation be- 
tween an enlarging and powerful 
musical experience and the small 
graded experiences that make for 
peaceful penetration, sq to speak, 
into the realm of music, is not at 
all clearly drawn. 

4. All of the factors that make 
for empathy are not weighed in. 

5. The close and essential rela- 
tion between the aesthetic and the 
creative attitude is not sufficiently 
considered. 

These statements do not in the 
least imply, on my part, a sweep- 
ing indictment of work that is 
done and that is being done. It is 
true that in the past, on occasions 
when I have been confronted 
with some particularly heinous 
crimes done in the name of music 
appreciation, I have been guilty 
of an almost murderous revulsion 
of feeling. On the other hand, I 
know that the subject is intricate 
and delicate beyond any other, 
and that thousands of strands, 
many of obscure origin, converge 
to make the fabric of apprecia- 
tion. Moreover, appreciation is 
not an absolute quantity and is 
never completed. You and I, 
spending our lives with music, 
are conscious of gains or of 
changes in our appreciation from 
day to day and unceasingly. We 
differ, too, from one another in 
the direction, range, depth and 
sensitiveness of our appreciation, 
and our different states can not 
be defined or measured in strict 
terms. We may at least, then, 
grant that the task of developing 
appreciation in others is a deli- 
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cate, obscure, and treacherous one, that can not be boldly 
and confidently undertaken in the belief that some con- 
crete and standardized attainment dependent solely upon 
a course of study and some mechanical equipment will 
prove us to have been victoriously successful. 


UT let us discuss the alleged shortcomings. 

B Insufficient respect for the effect of tone alone 
(although tone-quality has improved), is yet doing in- 
calculable damage to the cause of music appreciation. 
To anyone who will study the extraordinary effects upon 
us of sounds of all kinds, the extent to which we are 
dependent upon sheer sensory quality in music will begin 
to appear astounding. I thought I valued this factor 
properly years ago, but its importance continues to grow 
constantly in my mind as my observations lengthen. We 
know, if we take a moment to think, that a Caruso with 
a cracked voice or a Kreisler with a cracked violin can 
give us no pleasure, no matter how fine the composition 
performed or what artistic graces are brought to its 
performance. Without exception the writers on aes- 
thetics, too, from Gurney to Prall, support the facts by 
theory, in that they give place to sensory effect as an 
indispensable factor in aesthetic experience. Books on 
musical appreciation, however, rarely make mention of 
it. They may rightly be excused, it is true, on the ground 
that they assume its presence as a matter of course, and 
could do little but name it anyway, since it is a factor 
not open to analytical discussion. But I fear their silence, 
coupled with their attention to form and forms, history, 
biography, national characteristics, and so on, has caused 
us to forget the importance of the sensory factor in 
practice ; and to disregard it there is an entirely different 
matter. [I have seen music appreciation lessons and, 
indeed, whole appreciation courses, ruined, distorted, 
made productive of only superficial knowledge and vast 
sentimental hypocrisy, simply because the tonal medium 
used was not in itself appropriate or captivating or 
charming to the ear. Remember, there must be the actual 
experience of beauty in the heart of the listener, else all 
admiring comment by others draws forth at best only a 
complaisant, or a listless, assent that is without convic- 
tion. It is much the sort of hypocrisy we older people 
are led into when the doting mother would have us 
enthuse equally with her over the child of her heart, 
when the child has not captivated us in the least. 

The point here is fundamental. It amounts to saying 
that unless and until we can bring to pass the conviction 
of beauty in the learner it is useless, or worse than use- 
less, to expatiate on the factors that we feel have pro- 
duced that experience in us. With small children such 
aesthetic experience is almost wholly response to sensory 
charm. With high school pupils, especially if they have 
heard and studied much music, it is true that the higher 
and greater values of organized discourse can be at- 
tended to although they must be sought behind a bank 
of inappropriate or ill-sounding tone. But even in such 


case there is danger of the appreciational process becom- 
ing aborted. The warmth that arises from sensory charm 
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should be present to flow over and color the pleasure that 
arises from the recognition of beautiful ideas and 
thoughts. Lacking that favorable warmth the recogni- 
tion of these latter may take on a cold, anatomical cast. 
The result then is that we arrive at an analysis that 
recognizes what is in the music but carries no feeling 
that rejoices because the features are there. 

In this connection Prall distinguishes two kinds of 
attention, perceptive and intuitive, and has this to say: 
“In fact, if attention is characteristically perceptive and 
not intuitive, these further processes (i.e., aesthetic reac- 
tions deep within us) remain largely in abeyance, as 
when in musical dictation one hears so well as to write 
out accurately what was perceived through the ears and 
the sense for rhythm without in the least feeling the 
formal or sensuous or expressive beauty of the dictated 
passage.” 


VEN in practical dealings with children, where the 
importance of the sensory is more generally recog- 
nized, many teachers, absorbed in a determined didactic 
purpose that will brook no restraint, close their eyes to 
clear, condemnatory evidence of error in this matter. I 
have seen children—polite children, who tried hard to 
behave properly—break into laughter when they should 
have been (according to the determined teacher’s pro- 
gram) charmed ; or drift away and look at the ceiling or 
at one another, or pick at some part of their clothing, 
when the music was saying important things but saying 
them in a tone of voice that lacked the vital element of 
charm. Yet those same children, a moment later, when 
the music quieted into a soft, mellow chord, grew still 
and wondering, as though the Pied Piper had passed 
before them; and those same children, still later in the 
schoolroom, raised their own slender lovely voices, 
modulated to charm their young ears, in a Schumann 
song that was as tender and small as they, and their 
absorption was a blessed thing to behold. 

Now tone can fail in charm or in appropriate color 
in a thousand ways. It may be unsteady—as with so 
many singers and violinists afflicted with exaggerated 
vibratos and glissandos—or it may be impure, off key, 
meagre, thick, strident, hollow, unbalanced (as in a 
chord), thin, colorless, noisy. To each of these qualities 
we respond in feeling whether we wish to or not. And 
quite properly. Were sheer tones less emotional and 
enthralling, where would be the power and variety of 
appeals that reside in the multi-colored orchestra? 

But let me adjure you to observe this same sensory 
effect, as often surpassing all other effects of music, upon 
an adult concert audience. I recently saw a somewhat 
sophisticated audience sit through some eight minutes 
of one piece of music. They were restless because, 
although the composition was good, the orchestra tone 
was unrefined and no pleasant sounds came to their ears. 
At the close a plain tonic chord, beautifully distributed, 
was repeated softly and then held through a swell with 
the inevitable subsidence into a pianissimo. In those 
brief closing moments the gathering became an audience. 
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At the end they applauded heartily. The illusion was 
perfect. They had been pleased by a tonal effect and 
thought they had enjoyed a composition. 


COULD multiply instances indefinitely, for I have 

been analyzing the reactions of audiences at children’s 
concerts (both when children were prepared and when 
they were unprepared) and at concerts for adults, and 
the reactions of all kinds of persons at all kinds of 
concerts—myself included!—until I have accumulated 
evidence that almost persuades me that musicians them- 
selves often cannot see the forest for the trees—or, speak- 
ing literally, cannot hear the music for the sounds. But 
there is no point in going further. It is enough to know 
that we err when we try to reach over a forbidding wall 
of sound to beauties that lie behind it. As Santayana 
says, “Now, a great sign of this hypocrisy is insensi- 
bility to sensuous beauty.” 

We err again, in much the same way, when we lead 
our young people to seek the expression of music instead 
of being receptive to the impressions it makes. The 
similarity comes again from the endeavor to reach be- 
hind what comes to our ears for some other content 
or meaning that we think lies there. Now, however, 
what comes to our ears is not sheer tone, but tones in 
patterns. But patterns, not less than single tones, have 
all kinds of personalities, so to speak, and affect us in 
myriad ways; and these different qualities of feeling are 
quite as indescribable in other terms as are the feelings 
produced by a clarinet as compared with a horn or 
bassoon. By its risings and fallings, its ebbings and 
swellings, its rhythmic runnings, loiterings, trippings, 
haltings and speedings, even a melody alone draws a 
portrait. That portrait differs from all others, is 
uniquely effective, and is simply a portrait of itself. 

We have come somewhat out of the stage of pro- 
grammatic explanation, but we still seek moods, mean- 
ings, expressional intention, back of music that ts, as 
Burney put it, at once the expression and the thing to 
be expressed. The first evil of this is that it discounts 
the value of listening, attending, soaking up the music, 
and increases the amount of sentimentalizing done when 
music is heard—or we might better say, in this case, 
when it impinges upon the ears. Furthermore, it 
diminishes sadly the range of sensibility, because the 
categories of meaning into which it thrusts music are 
much less flexible and varied in character than the pieces 
of music themselves. For example—the most brutal 
example I can think of—we may yet hear it told that 
music in the minor mode is sad: sad, I suppose, like 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, or the Overture 
to Zampa or Anitra’s Dance. What a falsehood! The 
infinitely flexible minor cramped into one dismal cate- 
gory! Most of us shudder virtuously. Nevertheless we 
continue to write program notes for children’s concerts 
in which we employ a stock of almost equally imprison- 
ing adjectives. Why can we not see that an adjective 
throws an enveloping blanket of mood over a whole piece 
that blurs its outlines, conceals its details, restricts its in- 
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finite variety, and can never be accurate? Do we not 
know that there are more ways of being sad—or glad—in 
music than there are adjectives in the dictionary? Is 
the music sad like Mozart, or sad like Beethoven or sad 
like Tschaikowsky? Is not sad music by Mozart more 
like his own glad music than like anybody else’s sad 
music? Is the particular piece of music we are describ- 
ing funereally sad, or tenderly sad, or tragically sad, or 
patiently or rebelliously or abjectly or bitterly or sweetly 
or pensively or cynically sad? Or is it sad at all, now 
that we think of it? Maybe it is truly in some mood 
that only music knows and has the word for. Any- 
way, when it is so beautiful, do you wish to spend your 
time thinking of it lumpishly as sad? 

These foolish questions may have been unnecessary 
in bringing me to my point. Perhaps they imply that 
we should not try to interpret the music but only implant 
it. We may be filling the air with words while Brahms 
is waiting to speak, Or it may be that my friends 
Dr. Schoen and Dr. Bingham are right, and that one 
cannot teach appreciation but may spread a contagion 
of feeling by first catching it himself. In any case, my 
point is that no verbal description of meaning will say 
what the music says, for even when there is an avowed 
message which music would express, the impressions it 
creates while delivering the message are the richer part 
of its glory. Except for the value of these impressions, 
we should not need music at all, for the message could 
be otherwise conveyed. If we disregard the golden and 
wonderfully wrought casket, and throw it aside while 
we reach greedily for the lump of content, I fear we 
must lay ourselves open to the charge of lacking both 
musical and psychological subtlety. 

Touching on the large musical experience as con- 
trasted with smaller graded experiences, it seems clear 
that both have place and value. The pedagogical problem 
is to gauge their proportions properly. Just now this 
problem confronts not only music teachers but all teach- 
ers with burning insistency. The inventions of the last 
decade or two have enabled us to bring the large experi- 
ences of a lifetime into the schoolroom, and to bring 
them there with a richness, completeness and frequency 
sufficient to fill the whole time and attention, if we 
wished, of all the students. The outlook is stimulating: 
the educational millenium seems at hand. But we have 
to remember that while all great experiences are educa- 
tional, all education does not lie in great experiences. 


E DUCATION has been defined as analysis of experi- 
ence. It may be retarded by over-analysis of a 
meagre experience or under-analysis of a rich experience. 
The range of experience, then, does not tell the whole 
story. Even more important is the perfect proportioning 
cf the analysis. A Kant can become a master among 
the greatest minds without ever traveling more than 
forty miles away from his native Konigsburg; and on 
the other hand a man may move among all the grandeurs 
the world has to offer and remain commonplace. There 
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is no ground, therefore, for a blind faith that exposure 
to great experiences will bring about the millenium. In- 
stead, the task that confronted the first teacher and that 
first confronts every teacher still remains. That task is, 
first, to bring about, at successive stages of an indi- 
vidual’s growth, a set of experiences that provide possi- 
bilities of favorable developmental reaction; secondly, 
to employ all pedagogical tact, wisdom and skill to induce 
favorable reactions, and favorable reactions only. 

Among the myriad experiences appropriate to any 
scheme of education, the enlarging, horizon-widening 
experience has an important and indispensable place. 
Its strongest feature is that it holds vast possibilities of 
stimulation, of general enlightenment. In this it con- 
trasts so sharply with the humdrum of daily routine— 
often made more arid than necessary by reason of local 
pedagogical drouth—that it flames as a beacon of escape 
from dullness before the eyes of both teachers and 
pupils. 

But there is danger in its very largeness and indefi- 
niteness of stimulation. It may open a new world, but 
if the child cannot take full possession of some ground 
therein which he may use as his own pleasantly familiar 
playground, he has been in a way victimized. To expose 
him repeatedly to such strong allurements may finally 
create in him either a thirst for sensation or a callous 
indifference that betokens not lack of musical interest 
but lack of proper encouragement, a sophisticated cyni- 
cism, or, for the most talented, an early burning out of 
a fire that should have endured throughout life. I often 
wonder if the failure of prodigies to develop in later 
years is not due to just such a premature consumption 
of the whole stock of fuel. 


FANCY I have seen signs of ali the foregoing vari- 

eties of result among children who have been “fed 
up” on concerts and elaborate music and comparatively 
starved with respect to the simple but wholesome foods 
that should have constituted their daily diet. And it all 
seems so unwise and unnecessary. There is surely music 
at any and all times that is big for children or big for 
youths, without using the music that is big for men and 
for musicians only. Not but what this latter might and 
should be used, too, but only as the rare eye-opening 
experience, not to be analyzed, not to be definitized into 
points of learning, but simply to shake the sediment of 
routine into solution again, that it may perchance settle 
into new and crystalline forms. Such is the favorable 
reaction that should be sought; and to seek more is to 
create unfavorable reactions. The problem is the same 
with any grade of experience whatever, from the simplest 
to the greatest. It is to induce the reaction appropriate 
to the calibre of the experience, and that sort of reaction 
only. To let the small but potentially beautiful daily 
experiences, that should be embraced in entirety and be 
assimilated into rich growth, pass as humdrum incidents, 
is just as great a mistake, but not greater, than to over- 
play the absorptive powers of the student in relation to 
greater experiences. I repeat, the experiences should be 
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in grade, and the amount and definiteness of analysis, 
as dependent upon the kind of experience, should be 
nicely gauged. The comparative frequencies of the one 
kind of experience or the other constitutes the remaining 
and less difficult phase of the problem. 


O speak in concrete terms, the phonograph has 

enabled us to bring the music of the world into 
the schoolroom; radio broadcastings now constitute 
an additional agency; meanwhile orchestra concerts for 
children have grown apace; and within a short time it 
will be possible to bring an entire opera into the school 
to be both seen and heard in a reproduction that is an 
excellent replica of the original. For some pupils, at 
some times, programs of some kind, in some proportion 
to other instruction, may well be employed from all 
these agencies. Even what might appear to be indis- 
criminate employment has its uses if pupils are not ex- 
pected to exhibit an unnatural degree of comprehension 
and appreciation, ‘There is no reason, for instance, why 
a child of six years should not hear a symphony orches- 
tra; indeed, there are some reasons why he should. In 
such a case I should be indifferent to the program, just 
so long as the music was good, because a child at that 
age is not prepared to make any reactions whatever to 
compositional content. I should not ask him questions 
or direct his attention to one factor or another for fear 
of spoiling his own direction of interest; but I should 
be pleased if he asked questions, and I should try hard 
to answer them. At the end of five or ten minutes—his 
sensibilities and attention-span would hardly permit his 
real musical experience to be longer, no matter how long 
he was kept within earshot—I should feel that a valuable 
and necessary but vague foundation for succeeding ex- 
periences had been laid, and should be content. Danger 
would arise if my pedagogical and uplift microbes stirred 
too vigorously and led me to want to reveal too much of 
what / felt to that defenseless youngster. This over- 
eagerness to uplift the children and masses is a constant 
danger. It is largely responsible for such over-stimula- 
tion, with its attendant dangers, as may sometimes be 
seen. 

With either elementary or high school pupils the prin- 
ciple is the same. There is a steady growth, a laying of 
cell on cell in the spiritual make-up, that can best go on in 
the schoolroom, given a wise teacher; and there is the 
bursting sunlight of a new experience that can quicken 
life throughout all the cells. The two must not be set in 
competition but must work in cooperation. If our school- 
room work grows dull and unfruitful by comparison, 
we have failed as teachers and can claim strength only 
as promoters. Jf the large musical experiences fail to 
attract the children, to the point that they do not seek 
them of their own accord, we have missed either the 
right range of experience or the proper range of analysis. 
If, however, the regular basic schoolroom work seems 
ever more musical and the extension programs ever more 
comprehensible as the two activities advance together, we 
are blest, because we have succeeded. ’ 
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The Standard Dictionary thus defines empathy: “The 
ascription of our emotional feelings to the external object 
which serves as their visual or auditory stimulus.” As 
Vernon Lee illustrates the meaning, a mountain rises 
because our eyes must rise to behold it; and it falls on 
the other side, because our eyes must fall to follow its 
Similarly a melody rises or falls because of 
some correlative actions (infinitely more obscure, 
however, than those of the eye in the case just cited) 
that take place within us; and its rhythm is vigorous 
or quiet, again because the correlative actions within us 


contour. 


are vigorous or quiet. 


[ is clear, then, that the nature of the action in use 

determines the emotional qualities of the thing heard 
or seen. The question I would raise next is this: How 
much of this action within us, which lends to the object 
whatever character and tang it may have, is congenital 
and arises out of our original constitution, and how much 
is due to powers developed in us by active dealings with 
life? ‘To put it in concrete terms: How far does an 
infant who has never walked catch the tang of march 
music merely because he is a biped with potential duple 
leg-rhythm, as compared with the tang he catches after 
he has learned to walk? And we may as well extend the 
inquiry now and be done with it: If the infant became 
paralyzed before he walked, and never did walk, what 
would be the tang of martial music to him? What would 
be the tang of it, in that case, if he never saw other 
people march? What would be the tang of it if he did 
see them march, but without music, and only heard march 
music separately? What would be the tang of it if he 
saw them march and heard the martial music in connec- 
tion therewith? 

If you see this as I do you will agree that these queries 
strike at the very heart of the question as to how much 
of a vivid appreciation of music can be expected from 
an organism undeveloped by active dealings with life, 
and with life in connection with music. The whole ques- 
tion of developing appreciation from listening alone, con- 
sidered without any reference to the student’s active 
dealings with music, opens out at this point. Moreover, 
it is not a problem of appreciation without any experi- 
ence, but is a problem of a correlation between experience 
and appreciation, implying that they are interdependent, 
that some more or less definitely fixed proportionings 
exist between them, and that they may rise or fall 
together. 

Doubtless some responses are predicted in our nature 
in the beginning. I have already mentioned the ex- 
traordinary power of sound upon us. A sudden fortis- 
simo sound causes an infant sharp distress and startles 
us adults. Pure tones, ugly tones, high tones, low tones, 
awaken reactions that have various emotional colors even 
to an infant. I think it is idle to say that any sort of 
action upon the world about him, or most rudimentary 
dealing with the production of tones, is necessary to fit 
the infant to exhibit these “appreciational’ reactions. 
They must be implicit in the very auditory mechanism 
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with its connections. One such connection may, it is 
true, be with the vocal apparatus. Prall mentions the 
possibility of this, but does not speak in positive terms, 
since information is lacking. But while the possibility 
of some emotional reactions is thus provided for by the 
very nature of our organism, those that are implicit are 
much too meagre to account for the reactions that later 
become observable. 

Do these later reactions, meaning now intuitive re- 
sponse to the myriad shades of emotional meaning in 
music, develop through hearing alone? The question is 
shrouded in obscurity because we cannot isolate the 
factor of hearing. While a child listens through the 
years he is growing and bodily changes are taking place. 
We can imagine that these changes produce an organism 
which registers reverberations more widely and delicately 
than the infant organism, which would mean that his 
innate musicalness is greater; but we know little as to 
that. The first difficulty in knowing arises from the fact 
that meanwhile his mentality, his memory and coordinat- 
ing power, have increased and have been dealing with an 
immense number of auditory experiences—which is to 
say that his hearing is becoming greater in itself and 
inextricably woven in with the other, that meanwhile 
he has walked, run, danced, waved his arms, tapped on 
glass, metal, wood, bells, has cried, cooed, shouted, talked 
and sung, and has felt some way about it while he did 
so. In this last respect, for our present purposes, the 
child has become a producing musician, that is, he has 
established associations between certain feelings and cer- 
tain rhythmic, tonal and melodic self-expressions. 


— 

N order to make fruitful investigations we need an 

assortment of different worlds. If we had a sound- 
less world and could let children grow up in it, say to 
the age of sixteen years, and then introduce them into 
this very sounding world of ours and compare them with 
the children grown here, we might learn what part 
physical development alone pays in making the organism 
susceptible to feelings arising from music. Or if we hada 
world in which mental and physical development in many 
ways went on normally, but in which, at the age of two 
years, there was an arrestment of power for physical 
movement and power of producing tones by either vocal 
or mechanical means, and could then have musicians 
play to the subjects constantly (not incessantly!) for 
some fourteen years—then we should have an oppor- 
tunity for discovering what sheer continued hearing of 
music does, apart from locomotion and self-expression 
by tonal means, in making individuals understand and 
appreciate music. 

Since we cannot have these curious experimental 
worlds let us consider a little more carefully what goes 
on in this real one. If you have played the violin, 
various tactual and muscular sensations, bow-pressure 
and weight, speed and firmness of fingering, string re- 
sistance to the bow at various distances from the bridge, 
etc., have been connected with what you heard and with 
what you felt, your emotional intention, while you played. 
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When you iisten to a violinist these sensations with their 
associated emotional colors arise to contribute emphatic 
understanding. Is there a scintillant shower of tones 
that makes small technical demands? The emotional 
tone of the music is shallow, there is vivacity without 
depth. Is there a slow movement that is played with 
iepth and intensity of tone? You feel the grip of the 
bow on the resisting string, close to the bridge, the pres- 
sure on the bow stick, the determined pressure of the 
fingers on a string that is being coerced to give up its 
last. measure of expression. In short, your emphatic 
power is conditioned not by auditory and rhythmic rever- 
berations alone, but by other reverberations in your sys- 
tem that have come to join them through your experience 
with violin. It is doubtful whether a pianist or a horn 
player catches the “feel” of the violin music so quickly 
and surely as you do. Certainly one who had never 
made the most rudimentary attempt at singing or at 
playing any instrument would be less certain of the 
emotional intention. It is precisely lack of such practical 
associations, I think, that accounts for the tragically or 
ludicrously inappropriate response, smiles, untimely 
applause, silences, bewilderment, with which a lay audi- 
ence receives the performance of a pianist, violinist, or 
other instrumental soloist. It is noteworthy that such 
inappropriate responses do not often arise in connection 
with singing, and this helps to prove the point. We all 
use our voices to some extent for emotional expression, 
and so know in a measure a sad voice, an excited voice, 
an exulting voice, a tender voice, together with the 
melodic lines and nuances that go with that mood-quality. 


SHOULD be unfair to truth did I not add that there 

can be, as we often have opportunity to observe, 
production of music without appreciation. Many who 
have little or no ability as producers appreciate music 
more truly and deeply than many who do produce it. The 
contradiction is an apparent one only. Some persons 
have much more imagination than others, and their 
obscure and unknown efforts in producing music reveal 
more to them than advanced producing ability reveals to 
others. So does a novelist know how life affects charac- 
ters even better than some of the characters know. But 
granting equal, let us say mediocre, imagination in two 
persons, the one who learns to produce music will sur- 
pass in appreciation the one who does not. 

Two eminent authorities may be cited as supporting 
the position I am maintaining. One is M. Jacques- 
Dalcroze. That rhythm and mood in music should be 
re-enacted by, and thereby made substantial in our 
organism is the thought at the basis of his great gospel. 
The other is Dr. John Dewey. His doctrine that interest 
and meaning do not inhere in an object but that our 
active responses pour content into it, seems to me to 
apply here. 

We are wise, then, in developing participation in pro- 
ducing music to the admirable extent now apparent in 
our schools, and I believe we should make participation 
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unanimous among our students so far as that can be 
done without coercion. On the other hand, the chasm 
that we have thrown between our efforts toward produc- 
tion and our efforts toward appreciation is deplorable. 
All of our singing and playing groups should steadily 
gain in appreciation, and all of our appreciation groups 
should sing and play. To listen to some one else’s 
music is good; to listen to our own, and make it more 
and more worth listening to, is better. 

My last point, the relation that exists between the 
appreciative and the creative attitude, is connected so 
closely with the preceding one that it needs only brief 
discussion. 


N@ long ago, as a member of the Torch Club, I spoke 
to Pittsburgh members on the subject: Highways 
and By-ways for Musical Pilgrims. The ensuing discus- 
sion turned for a time, as is inevitable nowadays, upon 
jazz, then later to ultra-modern music. At the time 
our Pittsburgh International Art Exhibit was in progress 
and all over the town there was much interest and dis- 
cussion about it, especially in connection with some ex- 
traordinary ultra-modern works from many countries. 
Finally a member of the Club asked me: “Is there not 
a blood-relationship between modern music and modern 
painting? Do they not spring out of much the same 
psychological states and pursue the same aims? And 
just what are those aims?” I could only reply: “I re- 
gret that I am too ignorant to answer. In the case of 
music I believe I can penetrate the composer’s feeling 
and divine his purposes. In art, I have had no instruc- 
tion and cannot recall ever having made even rudimentary 
attempts at drawing or painting. Lacking that experience 
I find myself utterly unable to guess how a man feels 
when he lays paint on canvas in that way.” 

After what was said in the preceding section, it is 
evident that this incident might as well have been related 
in support of that proposition as in support of the 
present one. I wish to extend the thought a little way, 
however. 

The creative attitude in music or in art, as conceived 
here, is not the endeavor to create original works. It is 
a commonplace in connection with music to regard per- 
formance as re-creation. Unless the performer puts 
himself back of the music and stands there at the .side 
of the composer, sharing richly the creative intention 
and the creative thrill and interpreting it in terms of his 
own need for expression, he is a mechanician, not a musi- 
cian, and cannot be said at the time to be even an appre- 
ciator of music, much less an artist. The appreciative 
and the creative (or re-creative) attitudes are therefore 
one, 

But just as the long series of mental states and the 
complex series of actions that go to make the violinist 
later move forward and up to join with and color his 
feeling about the music he plays, making it violin music; 
and just as some movement down those same paths of 
thought and action by one who is to listen and appreciate 
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will, according to the vitality of his imagination, give the 
listener advantage in appreciative understanding of the 
violin concert ; so will some movement adown the paths 
of thought and action that are traced by a composer 
enable the listener to appreciate better what we may call 
compositional intention. This is the reason why we have 
found in Pittsburgh that the students in our harmony 
classes, where the work is based almost exclusively on 
original composition, often develop a rich and true appre- 
ciation more rapidly than do the students in our apprecia- 
tion classes; and consequently we have developed one 
appreciation course in which composition of little pieces 
is the principal factor. It is the reason, too, for our 
having an almost incredible amount of improvising and 
notating of original melodies and songs on the part of 
our elementary school children, from the kindergarten 
throughout the grades. Wherever that work is richest 
we find the interest in music greater, the singing imore 
beautiful, the sight singing more fluent, the part-singing 
more finely chiseled. ‘The practice has grown to such a 
point that an elementary school giving a school concert 
hardly considers itself entitled to a respectful hearing 
unless it includes a few songs composed by the singers 
and whole cantatas and operettas, or plays 
Just last week 


themselves ; 


with music, are by no means a rarity. 


I went to a school in a district that never has more than 
the bare necessaries of life and now is feeling the pinch 
of unemployment. I went to hear a whole group of 
Indian songs composed by pupils from third to sixth 
grades, as part of a project done in cooperation with the 
Educational Department of Carnegie Institute and 
Museum. I should have been prepared, after what I 
heard in the past; but the beauty and the finely caught 
Indian character of those songs astounded me. They 
were evidently the children’s very own, too. None of 
us music teachers in Pittsburgh could compose melodies 
so unsophisticated. Rhythms, cadences, and even modes, 
in one case, that are not in our conventionalized minds 
were delightfully used. The children were in a mood 
that I can only call celestial. Such expression as I saw 
seldom comes into their eyes when they sing songs that 
someone else composed—and yet they sing those other 
songs beautifully, even hauntingly. 

I think those children are likely to learn music appre- 
ciation. 

The moral is to lead ai! pupils to sing, to play, to make 
up music, and to listen to much good music, as in con- 
certs ; but before you have them listen, be sure they have 
developed the organic appreciational apparatus to listen 
with, for ears alone will not suffice. 
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The Eastern Music Camp 


] CATED on Lake Messalonskee, in the heart of the Bel- 
grade Lakes section of Maine, this summer music colony 
for high school students and supervisors of the Eastern States 
will open July 1, 1931, for an eight weeks’ season. The musi- 
cal and educational program is similar to that of the National 
Camp at Interlochen, and will be centered around a chorus, 
orchestra and band, including class and private instruction, 
ensemble training, daily rehearsals and a series of public con- 
certs. There will be the usual summer camp routine, to pro- 
vide for the physical, mental and spiritual well-being of stu- 
dents and staff. 
Equipment, a substantial part of which is already completed, 
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will include class, practice and recreation buildings, a beautiful 
amphitheatre and stage, hospital, administration building, public 
waiting room, besides the necessary dormitories and cottages 
for students and staff. Boys’ and girls’ camps are located at 
opposite extremes of the campus on the lake front. (The 
camp property includes about 150 acres of land.) 


The operation and management of the camp will be under 
direction of the Eastern Music Camp Associates, a non-profit 
organization or trusteeship, whose board of trustees interlocks 
with the directorship of the Eastern Music Camp, Inc. The 
latter is the holding company for the physical property of the 
camp. The president of the corporation is Henry F. Merrill; 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Inclusion of Musical Studies in the 


Liberal Arts College Course 


By WILLIAM C. MAYFARTH 


peculiarly endowed individual and the socially 

elect; it has become a very important part of our 
whole educational scheme. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
is this great factor of education so advantageously 
advanced as in our country. 

Music has become an accepted integral part of every 
well-balanced educational program from the primary 
through the higher grades in the accepted schooling of 
the citizenry of tomorrow. How much real value is there 
being derived from this general and all-inclusive music 
study? Are the Liberal Arts colleges making the right 
use of its possibilities and recognized advantages? Are 
the broader educational and cultural benefits being pro- 
moted and emphasized? What share of the exposition 
of courses or plans of study in the general Liberal Arts 
recommendations do our academic advisers and deans 
of women and men give to the study of music? These 
are questions to which every far-seeing educator should 
give some thought. 

The day of the public concert career for the average 
prospective professional has gone, and no longer are 
well-informed musical leaders emphasizing or promoting 
schemes looking to the purely demonstrative end. Great 
artists of world fame are supplying the demands of our 
present day concert-goers, and rarely is it the case 
that an artist of national reputation only can muster 
a large enough audience to keep his local manager from 
financial losses. And the radio is not to blame for this 
except as a contributing cause. With our thousands of 
musical organizations of workers of all ages, the thou- 
sands of products sent out from our musical factories, 
large and small, and the many home-made musicians, 
we still have very small audiences for a concert-giver or 
public performer. 


Tre study of music is no longer reserved for the 


An Indictment 

Do the American people no longer care for music? 
Are they devoid of feeling for the tonal art? No, no, a 
thousand times no! The educational system is the place 
to look for the trouble. Out generation has been led 
to talk music and to recognize the perfections and imper- 
fections in the projection of sounds representing. and, 
perhaps more often, misrepresenting musical works 
through mechanical means—to wit, through the wide 
class-room use of the player-piano, the phonograph and 
radio. 

Why do we not find the urge for self-expression (the 
only complete way to satisfy man’s natural desires in 
music), as well as a keener appreciation, manifesting 
themselves on a larger scale than was the case during 
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Beethoven’s time? We have every reason to expect such 
a change. Have we not in the last generation educated 
tens of thousands to better understand and appreciate 
music? What is becoming of all the do-re-mi and appre- 
ciation victims? They are joining the great army of 
appreciators of mechanized sound—I cannot use the 
terms tone or music to dignify the products of radio and 
other mechanical devices for the reproduction of musical 
art works. Our educational system has failed, and 
deserves the indictment. 

To make music, however poor, is better than exposing 
oneself to imperfect and harmful sound reproduction. 
This becomes more pronounced if the individual is 
dependent on mechanical means exclusively. 

Why have not the educational institutions, lower and 
higher, succeeded in giving that finer and broader appre- 
ciation and understanding? Or is the aesthetic elevation 
in our cultural development limited to mechanical and 
unnatural representations? Are we to leave out of con- 
sideration the delights of self-expression and that more 
intimate understanding which comes through singing or 
playing upon some instrument? 


Responsibility of the College 

For the greater influence of the educated citizen and 
more especially for his cultural development, the Liberal 
Arts college is largely responsible. Education without 
culture—that is, education obtained without contact with 
the fine arts—is not well-rounded or complete. The 
lower institutions would soon contribute their share if 
the higher institutions would show the way and set the 
pace. I, therefore, absolve the former to a large degree 
but not entirely, as they have their own responsibilities 
toward those who go no further for one reason or an- 
other. 

The professional school is conforming to the need of 
the hour and no longer is the purely demonstrative phase 
of the art emphasized. Music Education is the watch- 
word, and the preparation and training for the two 
broader fields is the newer avenue—that is, for the teach- 
ing and musical missionary fields. Our largest musical 
endowments are shaping their programs in this direction 
and doing much to meet the changed conditions. 

The Liberal Arts college can do its share by making 
conditions for the inclusion of music in the general 
course similar to those that exist in all other curricula 
offerings. The faculty advisors might profitably assist 
the young student, especially the lower class member, to 
expose himself to a systematic study of music or any of 
the fine arts. That the average student, boy or girl, is 
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Committee Chairmanships 


T is with a great deal of pleasure that I announce the 
chairmen of six committees : 


Committee on Vocal Affairs: Dr. Hollis Dann 
Committee on Music Appreciation: Dr. Mabelle Glenn 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs: Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 


Committee on Music Education Through Radio: 
E. B. Gordon 
Committee on School Music in Community Life: 
W. W. Norton 
Committee on Music Theory in the High School: 
Arthur E. Heacox 
In the majority of cases these committees are prac- 
tically complete and some of them organized with chair- 
men of sub-committees for more efficient work. There 
are, of course, other committees to be formed, but as I 
have said at other times, I am anxious not to have any 
new committee formed until we are sure that the prob- 
lem at hand cannot be assigned to a committee already 
existing. There are three or four other committees under 
consideration and they will in all probability be organ- 
ized. 
In the February issue of the Journal a complete roster 
of committee memberships will be printed. 


Legislative Codrdination of the United Conferences 


T the time the new constitution was adopted for the 
National Conference, all of those who studied the 
document realized two things: first, that it is an excel- 
lent instrument for our purpose, and second, that cer- 
tain problems would arise as the new form of adminis- 
tration was put into effect, particularly where contacts 
were made with the Sectional Conferences. 


With this in mind I am forming a committee on legis- 
lative coordination upon which every one of the United 
Conferences will be represented. This committee will 
make a careful study of each constitution, concerning 
itself only with such portions of it as touch upon the 
working relationships with the National and each other. 


Having completed such a study, the committee will send 
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its recommendations to the officials of the individual 
Conferences, who will have the entire responsibility for 
action. 

It is essential that each of the Conferences preserve 
individuality and freedom of action, yet for the good of 
all, certain definite relationships should become uniform. 
[ am sure that all music educators desire to have the 
new form of administration for the National Conference 
function in the best possible way. 


The Spirit of the Guild 


& we go back through hundreds of years the realiza- 
tion comes that individuals of any great profession 
or craft tend to seek out those in the same work, and 
as these groups become larger, some form of organiza- 
tion comes about. The striking characteristic of the old 
guilds was the pride of membership and the spirit which 
permeated every individual in the group. 

In this day it is conceded that labor has the right and 
need to organize. It is likewise conceded that capital 
has the same right. In this development the spirit which 
animated the guilds of former times is sometimes lack- 
ing—the chief motive seems to be that of economic ad- 
justment. However, in such professions as law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, etc., organization has been deemed essen- 
tial and is concerned largely with development of a high 
sense of pride in their calling and the development of a 
code of ethics which benefits both society and the indi- 
vidual. It is this spirit of unselfish devotion to ideals 
that has on the whole caused the organizations of pro- 
fessional men and women to be held in such high regard. 

The musician has frequently mistaken isolation for 
independence. Some of us are not quite sensitive enough 
to the fact that the desire of an individual to improve 
music education has small power for accomplishment 
until that individual joins with others, whereupon a 
peculiar phenomenon becomes apparent; instead of the 
simple addition of one individual’s power to that of 
another, it becomes a multiplication which increases the 
power of the group to a much greater amount than the 
sum of all the individual powers. This is one of the 
outstanding values of an organization that has as its 
first consideration pride in the work that it is doing and 
the united power and will of all the individuals to carry 
on the work of the profession. This means, of course, 
that every member of the school music group is not only 
neutral but an actual obstacle to the improvement of 
music education unless he contributes the power of his 
membership to the group. The increased respect we now 
find for music both in the field of education and in the 
community is largely due to the strength of our United 
Conferences supporting individuals chosen by the group 
to carry out any action desired. 

We want to urge upon you that the organization is 
important this year and every year and that it is essen- 
tial that our membership shall continue to increase year 
by year, with the realization that the Sectional Confer- 
ences and the National Conference have equally vital 


‘positions in the program of music education, and that 


proper support is imperative for all. 
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Responsibilities 

ESPONSIBILITIES may include almost anything. 

I am particularly interested now in presenting some 

definitions of fields of activity assigned to the various 

working groups of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference. 

The Executive Committee is specifically charged by 
the constitution with the responsibility for all mechanical 
and financial operations of the Conference. It is like- 
wise responsible, together with the president, for the 
formation of all policies which govern our work. 

The Board of Directors is specifically charged with 
the study of all inter-conference relationships and such 
other problems as seem worth while to present for their 
consideration. 

The Council of Past Presidents consists of all former 
presidents of the Conference, to act as an advisory group. 
They will be specifically asked to prepare all material 
presented in the form of resolutions for action by the 
Conference. 

The National Research Council is very definitely as- 
signed to a study of problems of music education and to 
publish the results of their findings in a series of 
bulletins. 

All of the committees are set up to consider some 





definite phase of music education and are primarily con- 
cerned with calling increased attention to a particular 
activity and suggesting means for improving instruction. 

It is the strong desire of the president that we go very 
slowly in the appointment of committees, creating only 
such as seem clearly essential. It is also the desire of 
the administration to define rather clearly the fields in 
which each committee is to work. This will prevent over- 
lapping and confusion and will likewise give each com- 
mittee a stronger feeling of the power within its own field. 


Correspondence 

HAVE a natural inclination to visit with people and 
wish it were possible to have intimate chats with every 
member of the Conference. As that can’t be done, the 
next best thing is to ask you to feel perfectly free at 
any time to write me about any suggestion or idea that 
may affect or improve the value of the Music Supervisors 

National Conference to the individual. 
We must never forget that it is you and I and thou- 
sands of others of us who constitute the reality of this 


W-v eS ee 
President 
December 1, 1930 


511 Standard Trust Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


great organization. 





THE JOURNAL OFFICE AT ITHACA 


OMEONE questioned the statement in the October Journal regarding 

the weight of the freight represented in the Journal office equipment 
shipped from Ithaca to Chicago. This calls attention to the fact that mem- 
bers cannot, without seeing the office, appreciate the size to which it has 
grown, particularly as the bulk of the increase in capacity and equipment 
has taken place in the past three or four years. 

Members will therefore be interested in these pictures made in the 
Journal office a few days before the conference goods and chattels were 
packed up and moved from Ithaca to Chicago last August. 

Top row, left to right: (1) A corner of the stock room. 
full of books. (2) Stenographer’s office. 


The boxes are 
(3) Mailing department. (4) More 
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of the mailing department and a wall-full of Conference books and bulle- 
tins. The cabinets in this and other pictures contain the Conference mail- 
ing list plates. Second row, left to right: (1 and 2) Stock and shipping. 
(3) Mailing table. (4) Just so as not to slight the mimeograph. (5) Mrs. 
Weaver tutoring the new Ex. Sec. Bottom row, left to right: (1) The ad- 
dressograph-—power plant of the Conference office. (2) Editorial office. 
(3) Where the addressograph plates were made. This graphotype has 
spelled out the names of many, many thousands of supervisors—and thou- 
sands of address changes. But it is not a mind-reader. Somebody has 
to furnish the copy. No copy—no address change—no Journal—no Book 
of Proceedings. (4) Paul Weaver's private office. 
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Second Anglo-American 





SUMMER VACATION MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Lausanne, Switzerland 
July 31st to August 7th, 1931 





SEE EUROPE BEFORE OR AFTER YOUR VISIT TO LAUSANNE 


A comprehensive series of Old World 
Tours is now being planned to fit in with 
the period of next year’s Conference at 
Lausanne, under University Leadership, 
with congenial groups of friends having 
interests similar to your own. The Tours 
will include visits to the great European 
Music and Dramatic Festivals such as the 
Oxford and Leeds Festivals, the leading 
Art Galleries and Museums and places of 


historic and scenic interest. Arrangements 
will be made for those who desire to at- 
tend summer courses in the European Uni- 
versities and Academies of Music and Art. 
Specially reserved cabin and tourist class 
accommodations on the best trans-Atlantic 
liners. Travel conditions adequately safe- 
guarded by the most experienced travel 
leadership. College credit available. 


“Write for complete booklet’ 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Official Travel Agents 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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HE Wisconsin experiment to 
measure the effectiveness of the 
radio in teaching music to stu- 
dents of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in twenty-five rural 
schools in Dane County, Wisconsin, 
was conducted by the Radio Research 
Committee of the University of Wis- 
consin.* This Committee consisted 
of Professors E. B. Gordon of the 
School of Music, John Guy Fowlkes 
of the School of Education, H. L. 
Ewbank of the Department of Speech, 
and Miss Mary D. Webb, Research 
Assistant. The experiment was made 
possible by a grant from the Payne 
Fund. The experimental schools were 
chosen by the County Superintendent 
and provided a cross-section of rural 
children of the county. 

After the groups were selected, the 
teachers were invited to come to 
Madison for a conference at which 
the aims and methods of the experi- 
ment were explained. It was decided 
to broadcast the music lessons on 
Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 
1:20 P. M., the course running for a 
period of ten week: 


The Lessons 

Before beginning the lessons, the 
Gildersleeve-Harrison Music Informa- 
tion Tests in slightly modified form 
were given to all the children—ap- 
proximately 1000 in number. The 
same test was repeated at the con- 
clusion of the ten weeks’ work. 

The broadcasts were given by sen- 
ior students in the course in Public 
School Music under the direction of 
Professor Gordon. Each lesson was 
carefully prepared and rehearsed in 
advance; the same radio teachers ap- 
peared repeatedly. The music lesson 
consisted of four parts: 

1. Information about music, musi- 
cal instruments, composers, etc. 

2. A music memory list of com- 
positions which were heard repeat- 
edly. 

3. Music presented with a view to 
developing rhythmic response. 

4. The actual learning of songs, 
including one in two parts. 

The last two items distinguish this 
experiment from other radio lessons 
in music with which we are familiar 
where the aim is to cultivate the ap- 


“This experiment was carried on in two 
fields, i. ¢., current events and music. The 
section of the report relating to current events 
is omitted as being irrelevant. (E.B.G.) 
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A Wisconsin Experiment In Radio Teaching 


H. L. EWBANK 


The University of Wisconsin 





Music Education Through 
Radio 
Beginning a New Department 
in the Journal 
HE decision of President Mor- 
gan to form a new committee 
which shall concern itself with the 
use of the radio as a supplementary 
device for teaching music in the 
schools seems to be a timely one. 
The pioneer work which Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch has been doing 
through the National Broadcasting 
Company and the more recently 
developed School of the Air pro- 
moted by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System are among the signifi- 
cant experiments in the field of ed- 
ucational music broadcasting. 

In Mr. Morgan’s own city, im- 
portant experiments are in progress 
in which the radio is used as a sup- 
plementary aid in teaching school 
music. Other experiments are in 
progress which should be watched 
with interest; therefore a depart- 
ment devoted to this type of under- 
taking in the Music SUPERVISORS 
JourNaL should be both stimulat- 
ing and suggestive. 

The Federal Radio Commission 
seems definitely to favor a larger 
time allotment for educational 
broadcasting; therefore, the proba- 
bilities are that in many cities 
throughout the country supervisors 
of music may find it possible to 
utilize local radio stations in furth- 
ering their educational objectives. 

It will be the purpose of the 
newly formed committee to serve 
as a clearing-house for the things 
already being done, and to out- 
line possible plans and experimental 
projects which may be undertaken. 
The chairman of the committee 
therefore invites correspondence 
with persons interested and espe- 
cially desires accounts of interesting 
educational usage of the radio in 
connection with the music work of 
the schools. 

Epcar B. Gorpon, 

The University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wis. 











preciation of good music through lis- 
tening. This course was constructed 
with the idea of securing the greatest 
possible amount of student participa- 
tion, 


The Methods of Testing the Results 


(1) Each school participating in the 
experiment was asked to make a 
scrap book of musical information. 


These books contained pictures of 
musical instruments and composers, 
articles on musical topics clipped from 
papers and magazines, summaries of 





These 
judged and the 


the broadcasts, etc. 
books were 


scrap 
four 
which were thought to be best were 


described over the radio. The teach- 
ers regarded the scrap book as a 
highly successful teaching project. 


(2) The effectiveness of the teach- 
ing of the rhythmic work and of the 
songs cannot be measured easily by 
objective examinations. Professor 
Gordon, therefore, visited a number 
of schools during the broadcasts and 
observed the students at work. He 
also visited these schools at the con- 
clusion of the course and heard the 
children sing the songs taught. The 
results were much better than he had 
anticipated and convinced him that 
singing can be taught over the radio. 


The Objective Tests 


As indicated above, the Gilder- 
sleeve-Harrison Music Information 
Tests were given at the beginning 
and repeated at the end of the broad- 
cast. The scores made at the end 
of the course were compared with 
scores made by the same students 
at the beginning. The results were 
as follows: 

Sixth Grade, critical ratio of 11.17 
in favor of progress as result of 
course. 

Seventh Grade, critical ratio of 9.09 
in favor of progress as result of 
course. 

Eighth Grade, critical ratio of 11.14 
in favor of progress as result of 
course, 

These critical ratios are well above 
four which is accepted by statisticians 
as denoting certainty, showing that 
the radio lessons were highly suc- 
cessful in teaching music when the 
measure applied indicates progress 
made by the students during the 
course. 

General Comment 


(1) Reports made weekly by the 
teachers in the experimental schools 
indicated that in their opinion the 
broadcasts were successful in arous- 


ing the students’ interest and in 
teaching the subject matter of the 
course. 


(2) Members of the Radio Research 
Committee are convinced that the 
radio can be used to teach subjects 
when no qualified teacher is avail- 
able in the classroom, and that its 
greatest use will be to supplement 
the efforts of the classroom teacher. 
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END for a Free Copy of our new catalog which is 
devoted entirely to operettas and secular cantatas, 
giving all necessary information concerning each opus. 
“On APPROVAL” copies of our operettas sent on request. 














We will send Free upon 
request copies of these 
catalogs. 








WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


by Lina Loring 


A patriotic operetta in two acts for Grade 
Schools. Unison. Time, one hour. Vocal 
Se GR csiccexscecweneans 60 


LAND O’ COTTON 
by Frederick G. Johnson 


A complete Minstrel Show. High School 


Repertoire. Optional chorus or unison. 
Time, one hour and a half. Vocal Score, 
Rs ns verve sadeunergaranads 1.00 

Stage Manager’s Guide.......... 1.00 


Orchestral parts on rental. 


THE SMILING SIXPENCE 
by Geoffrey O’Hara 


A Grade School operetta in two acts. 
Unison two-part. Time, one hour. 
Vocal Score, piano acc.............. -75 


or 





Music by Mail. 














The School Orchestra Mail Order Service. 
Music Supervisor’s Guide of Choral Music. 
Choirmasters’ and Chorus Conductors’ Guide. 


SONIA 
by Don Wilson 
Musical comedy in three acts. Mixed 
voices. High School Repertoire. Time, 
two hours. Vocal Score, piano acc... 1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide.......... 1.00 


Orchestral parts on rental. 


THE GOLDEN TRAIL 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Musical comedy in three acts. Mixed 
voices. High School Repertoire. Time, 
two hours. Vocal Score, pianoacc.... 1.50 

Stage Manager’s Guide........... 1.00 


Orchestral parts on rental. 


FAIRIES ARE REALLY TRULY 
by Ruth E. Day 


Operetta in three acts for Early Grades 


and Kindergarten. Unison. 
one hour. Vocal Score, pianoacc..... 


Time, about 
-60 

















THE BLUE BELT 
by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


A Fairy-tale of Norway told in three 
acts. Junior High School. Unison with 
optional two- or three-part choruses. 
Time, one hour and a half. Vocal Score, 
a eT ere . 1.00 

Stage Manager’s Guide....... 1.00 

Orchestral parts on rental. 


PRINCE CHARMING—J. Surdo— 
Unison or two-part 1.00 


THE WISHING WELL—M. H. & J. 
W. Dodge—Mixed voices 1.00 
THE LADY OF THE TERRACE— 
Penn—Mixed voices........... 1.25 
THE MAGIC MAKER — Kendel — 
ee ee 1.50 


DAME DURDEN’S SCHOOL—Brahe— 
Unison .60 








THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 WEST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottis Dann, Director, Department of Education, New York University 





Third National High School Chorus 
NTEREST in the Third National 
] Chorus is widespread. It was neces- 
sary to organize the chorus before 
the first issue of the Journal was pub- 
lished, thus losing the wide publicity 
given the 1928 and 1930 choruses. So 
great is the interest that a large excess 
of applications which could not be re- 
jected made it necessary to enlarge the 
chorus to 500; even then a large num- 
ber of perfectly satisfactory applications 
had to be rejected. Thirty states are 
represented, covering a wide territory 
from California to Massachusetts, from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas to Texas 
and Florida. The interest and enthusi- 
asm with which directors and pupils 
begin the work of preparation augurs 
well for the success of the Detroit con- 
cert. 
Vocal Affairs Committee 
President Morgan and many Confer- 
ence leaders both in the vocal and in- 
strumental field, believe the time has 
come for a concerted move to promote 
group singing, following in general the 
procedure which has proven so success- 
ful with the orchestra and band. They 
believe also that the Vocal Affairs Com- 
mittee should take the initiative in this 
undertaking, following the example of 
the Committee on Instrumental Music 
President Morgan has asked me to 
accept the chairmanship of the Vocal 
Committee, continuing the work so well 
begun by Mr. Hesser and other mem- 
bers of the committee. I have accepted 
the chairmanship and feel greatly en- 
couraged by the widespread interest and 
enthusiasm concerning the present and 
future of group singing. This interest 
and enthusiasm is not limited to those 
who are closely identified with choral 
singing. The instrumental leaders are 
insisting that effective steps must be 
taken to promote group singing. Joseph 
Maddy, Victor Rebmann, Glenn Woods, 
Will Earhart, David Mattern, C. M. 
Tremaine, Clarence Byrn, Edgar B. 
Gordon, and many others are whole- 
heartedly urging the importance of 
choral music. This fine attitude ensures 
a united effort to do for group singing 
what these leaders have done and are 
doing for instrumental music. There 
should not be, there must not be any 
lack of codperation, any unfriendly ri- 
valry between these two fundamental 
and equally important musical activities. 
Each should be an asset, a necessary 
complement to the other. There is 
gratifying evidence that the thousands 
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of supervisors constituting the National 
and Branch Conferences are ready and 
eager to go forward in a united effort 
to bring deeper interest, higher standards 
and better musicianship into choral sing- 
ing in school and college. 

President Morgan has not yet an- 
nounced the personnel of the Vocal Af- 
fairs Committee, therefore no committee 
action has been possible. The sugges- 
tions here made are purely unofficial 
and are offered with the avowed pur- 
pose of stimulating thought and discus- 
sion and especially to elicit suggestions 
from the thousands of supervisors who 
read the Journal and who are interested 
in the promotion and improvement of 
choral singing. All who have sugges- 
tions concerning anything relating to the 
promotion of group singing, are urged 
to submit them in writing to the chair- 
man of the Vocal Affairs Committee, 
that the Committee may have the bene- 
fit of the best thought of the thousands 
of teachers and supervisors. Suggestions 
by individual supervisors will undoubt- 
edly be supplemented by the action of 
several organizations equipped to render 
invaluable service: 

The National and Branch Conferences 
will no doubt organize sectional meet- 
ings devoted to different phases of choral 
music. 

The Research Council is particularly 
well equipped to carry on special studies 
resulting in specific recommendations in 
pamphlet form. 

The Instrumental Committee can give 
valuable assistance from its successful 
experience in the development of the 
orchestra and band and _ instrumental 
classes. 

Adult Singing Organizations 

The ultimate success of group singing 
in America depends upon active partici- 
pation in choral singing by the adult 
after he is through with high school and 
college. It is imperative, therefore, that 
adult singing organizations shall multi- 
ply and prosper. To increase and make 
more attractive the opportunities for 
adult group singing should be one of 
our main objectives. Unless group sing- 
ing carries over into adult life, the value 
of high school choral work is largely 
forfeited. Every supervisor of music, 
therefore, should be actively interested 
and identified with one or more adult 
singing organizations. 

Four attractive and worthy types of 
group singing exist in every state and 
are practicable for every community 
where a high school is located.. 





1. The Chorus Choir. Every church 
should have its chorus choir. Every 
music supervisor might well be iden- 
tified with a church choir either as di- 
rector, organist or soloist. The potential 
power of music in the service of the 
church is unlimited; the failure of the 
churches to utilize this tremendous force 
is tragic. Dr. John Finley Williamson 
is demonstrating in a hundred churches 
within a radius of one hundred miles, 
that vested choirs—children’s choirs, jun- 
ior choirs and senior choirs, in both 
rural and urban churches—arouse and 
hold the interest and enthusiasm of 
scores, sometimes hundreds of children 
and adults in Sunday school and church 
service, largely increase the attendance, 
add materially to the interest and im- 
pressiveness of the services, and withal, 
discover and develop the musical talent 
in the church and congregation. 


2. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs. There are hundreds of these 
organizations in the United States which 
have achieved real success. These clubs 
are always in full sympathy with music 
in the public schools; always ready and * 
willing to help the supervisor. The 
supervisor should utilize this potential 
asset and seek the active codperation 
of the organization in the fostering of 
choral singing. 


Much more could be done in the pro- 
motion of choral organizations by the 
Federation if it were not for the lack 
of capable conductors. One of the out- 
standing needs of choral music is more 
and better conductors. The colleges, uni- 
versities and conservatories must edu- 
cate an army of capable conductors. 
Without efficient leadership choral sing- 
ing suffers, often dies. 


3. The Associated Glee Clubs of 
America. During the six years since the 
birth of this organization the men’s 


clubs have steadily and rapidly increased 
until now the singing members number 
over 6,000. At their fifth national con- 
cert in Madison Square Garden on May 
24, 1929, a chorus of 3,700 men sang to 
an enthusiastic audience of 14,000. The 
chorus consisted of 71 clubs from 60 
cities and 9 states, all singing because 
they love to sing. The president, Mr. 
Clayton W. Old, 1113 West 57th Street, 
New York, tells me that many more 
clubs would be organized if a sufficient 
number of capable leaders were availa- 
ble. The director of music in the public 
schools is a logical leader of the church 
choir, men’s glee club and the community 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


\ UPERVISORS of Music become successful by acquainting themselves with 
S the best books pertaining to their profession. The phases of School Music 
are many. It is necessary to be as fully informed as possible. Self study 
is as valuable, if not more so, than professional training. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is known for the many educational books it publishes for the Super- 
visor. Here are a few which can be specially recommended as being particularly 
useful. 
THE OXFORD AMERICAN HYMNAL FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Carl F. Pfatteicher (Recently published) $3.50 


The compiler, after years of experience in Andover School, has collected the best hymns suitable for 
school use from the period of the choral up to the present day. The words have received careful atten- 
tion. The book has met with the approval of many of the principals of leading schools and colleges. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS, by R. Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw 
and Percy Dearmer. 


Dr. Vaughan Williams, the eminent English composer and authority on folk music; Martin Shaw, 
known as one of the best composers of church music, and Percy Dearmer, authority on hymnology, 
have compiled this collection which can never be surpassed. While Christmas carols predominate, 


there are carols, old and new, ior all seasons. ; ; 
Many of the carols are used by The English Singers on their Christmas programs. What finer 
material could be used for High School choirs—easy, short, of good vocal range, harmonized in a 


not too orthodox manner? 


OXFORD CAROLS. Separate numbers from "The Oxford Book of Carols.” 
Each group $.06 


Most of the carols are published separately in groups of two or three. 
on request along with our Christmas Music circular. 


OXFORD CAROLS. (In Christmas card form) Each $.25 


A few of the carols from “‘The Orthodox Book of Carols” are issued as Christmas cards with seasonal 
illustrations, These make novel Christmas greetings to musical friends. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. Duncan McKenzie. 


The author was formerly Director of Music in the Toronto Schools. The book is a practical one 
written specially for the classroom teacher of the lower grades, but keeping in mind particularly the 
conditions of the rural school teacher. Supervisors will find it full of the author’s experience as a 
Supervisor of Music. Read what Dr. Earhart said of it in the last issue of the Journa!. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS TRANSLATED. A. H. Fox-Strangways and Steuart 
Wilson. 
Complete, $4.00. In four books, complete, Each $.85. 
School edition of 42 selected songs, $.85. 


The complete edition contains one hundred and twenty-five songs. The melody line only is given; the 
accompaniments are meant to be taken from any standard edition. The translations are much used by 
the best singers and are considered the finest that can be found. 

Many of the songs from the school edition are being used by Mr. Wilson at his Children’s Concerts 
for Schools on his present American tour. These numbers are published separately in octavo form 
with piano accompaniment. 

Mr. Wilson, well known tenor at English music festivals, was one of the original members of “The 
English Singers.”” His collaborator, Mr. Fox-Strangways, succeeded Percy Scholes as music critic 
of the London Observer. 

The school edition is a useful supplementary song book for unison massed singing in Junior High 
Schocls and for Music Appreciation lessons in the study of songs. 


(Send for list of Schubert songs in octavo form) 


SCHUMANN'S SONGS TRANSLATED. A. H. Fox-Strangways and Steuart 
Wilson. In two volumes. Each $1.75 


Contains translations and the melody lines of one hundred and eight songs. As in the book above, 
references are given as to where the accompaniments of each song can be found in the standard 


editions. 
VOICE AND VERSE. H. C. Colles. $3.00 
The book is a study of English song from 


The author is the editor of the new Groves Dictionary. 
the Elizabethan period onward. It shows the relation of poetry to music. 

It is the type of book a supervisor will find opens up a new vista, leaving many new ideas of what 
it is necessary to do to obtain the best results in the interpretation of choral material. 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL. E. H. Fellowes. $1.40 


Canor. Fellowes, formerly Precentor at Windsor Chapel, England, is the greatest authority on this 
subject. Conductors will learn from this book how to conduct and interpret old madrigals, for the 
autnor discusses their chief features: forms and technique, rhythm, harmony and words. 


A complete list will be sent 


(Complete list of Canon Fellowes’ books sent on request) 
Our Educational Department is at your service. Write and let 


us help you with your problems. We have experienced experts who 
are willing to help you. 


CARL FISCHER Inc., Cooper Square, New York 
Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


























choral society. If he is properly equipped 
to conduct the high school chorus, he 
is fully capable of conducting these 
adult organizations. 

Should we not seek active codperation 
with the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America? The organization is keeping 
in close touch with all college glee club 
men upon graduation, welcoming them 
into the local glee club. It is also active 
in the organization of junior clubs. If 
you are interested, write to President 
Old who will send you intensely inter- 
esting literature concerning the organi- 
zation. 

4. Musical Festival Competitions. Many 
believe musical competitions to be the 
most effective medium for the advance- 
ment of music both for adult and school 
organizations; that they do for music 
what inter-collegiate and interscholastic 
games do for athletics. These advocates 
insist that experience in the United 
States, Canada and especially Great 
Britain, has demonstrated that musical 
competitions (1) increase community in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for singing and 
playing; (2) raise the standards of mu- 
sic sung and played; (3) improve the 
tone quality and interpretation, and (4) 
provide the best possible stimuli for the 
promotion and improvement of music. 
They maintain that experience has 
proven also, that the evils and abuses 
sometimes associated with musical com- 
petitions are due to faulty organization 
and administration and are, therefore, 
avoidable through wise and _ efficient 
management. 

High school musical contests in the 
United States have increased at an 
amazing rate during recent years. The 
first national band contest in 1924 in- 
cluded three contests, with 17 bands 
competing. The 1929 band contest in- 
cluded 934 bands and 50,000 players. 
The 1929 national orchestra contests in- 
cluded 650 orchestras and 25,000 players. 
About twenty states hold annual state- 
wide competitions which include attrac- 
tive choral contests, drawing an enor- 
mous number of competitors. Many 
leaders in the vocal field believe that a 
national choral competition should be 
organized, supplementing the orchestra 
and band contests which have been so 
successful. This is an all-important 
question which should be thoroughly 
discussed until a wise decision is reached. 

Questions 

The following questions are offered 
primarily for the purpose of stimulating 
discussion and eliciting opinions pro and 
con: 

1. Do supervisors need and would 
they welcome carefully selected lists of 
choral compositions suitable for mixed 
chorus, male chorus and chorus of 
women’s voices, these lists to be suita- 
ble for concert programs and for con- 
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tests? Should the Vocal Committee 
proceed toward the preparation of stich 
lists? 

2. Do you believe that an authorita- 
tive pamphlet is needed on the organi- 
zation and management of musical fes- 
tival competitions (vocal and _ instru- 
mental) presumably prepared by the Re- 
search Council? 

3. Would you favor a national con- 
test of choral organizations following 
the general plan of the national con- 
tests for orchestras and bands? If so, 
should the festival feature (massed 
singing of prepared numbers) be in- 
cluded in these contests? 





4. Would you favor a comprehensive 
plan to give nation-wide publicity to 
all matters relating to group singing 
inside and outside of school and col- 
lege, including district, state and na- 
tional competitions, provided the proj- 
ect were financed and directed by an 
educational (non-commercial) organiza- 
tion? 

Supervisors are urged to offer sugges- 
tions and express opinions concerning 
these and other questions relating to vo- 
cal music in the schools, sending com- 
munications to Hollis Dann, Chairman, 
Vocat Affairs Committee, 80 Washing- 
ton Square, East, New York. 





Feeding the Grade School Orchestra 


By ANNE LANDSBURY BECK 





HE importance of the grade 

i school orchestra is apparent; not 

only does it lend distinction to its 
school, but its players are potential mem- 
bers of high school and university or- 
chestras, and possibly later of more ma- 
ture organizations. However, we do 
not need to conjure a professional fu- 
ture for these youthful musicians; that 
they may some day become playing 
members of home circles is a more hum- 
ble but quite satisfactory wish for them. 

How, then, to get young children play- 
ing in large numbers! Lessons are ex- 
pensive. The instrumental supervisor 
who takes care of the high school band 
and orchestra, as well as the small or- 
chestras in the grades, has time only 
for the individuals who make up his 
playing groups, and it is often the case, 
as in our small western towns, that the 
supervisor takes on the orchestras in 
addition to the other music duties of 
the school. 

In the school orchestras are many 
different kinds of instruments, and in 
the case of young players, all are often 
getting a start together. The general 
tooting and blowing of these groups 
seems to be associated in one idea—an 
orchestra. We think of the orchestra 
as a unit. 

In common with many other super- 
visors, I am thinking toward the group, 
but through the individual, and I want 
to talk about a plan which has worked 
out satisfactorily in a few moderate- 
sized school systems. 

The violin, as we know, is the most 
useful melodic instrument, and it was 
thought wise, in the school systems of 
which I speak, to feature the violin par- 
ticularly. Other instruments were taken 
care of in the usual way. Teaching the 
violin in small groups was tried with 
success, but it was soon discovered that 
individual lessons, even for fifteen-min- 
ute periods, insured much more rapid 
progress than could be made by young 
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players working in groups for an hour. 
But individual lessons are expensive; 
to solve the cost problem a plan was 
adopted whereby thirty-five cents was 
charged for a fifteen-minute lesson. 
Who gives lessons for this price? The 
answer is, advanced students of music 
schools or of private teachers. The 
teacher goes to the school on one or 
two days a week and each child is ex- 
cused from his classroom for the les- 
son period. Instruments are secured in 
large numbers through some interested 
local dealer; they can be bought or 
rented by the children at a moderate 
cost, according to arrangement by the 
teacher. 

As many as twenty-five children in 
each grade building have been studying 
violin at one time under this plan. As- 
sociation with the school has an adver- 
tising value to the children and to the 
parents. Often unexpected talent is re- 
vealed. Parents look with favor upon 
the results, and even though their chil- 
dren exhibit only average musical in- 
terest, they usually arrange, when finan- 
cially possible, to have lessons continued 
on a more generous budget of lesson 
time and fees. 

When each child is capable of playing 
even a little, he is rewarded by being 
allowed to play in violin ensemble. And 
charming, simple things are available for 
violins alone—regular four-part effects, 
with every child playing an easy, tuneful 
part. When later the school orchestra 
steps in and claims its own, the new 
members have something to contribute 
to the group. 

Note: It is not expected that the 
foregoing will interest city supervisors 
who are so fortunate as to have instru- 
mental instruction provided for their 
children free of charge, but perhaps the 
plan described will offer a suggestion to 
supervisors who have to invent ways of 
fostering the development of instru- 
mental music. A. L. B. 
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Research Council 
Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
SUPOTTIND cccccccccccccccs 1S 

No, 2—Plan for Granting High 
School Credits for ‘Applied on 


No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
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sic Training of Grade peer 1 
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Reports 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs......... 15 


No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
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Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 


1929 and 1930 Volumes, each 2.50 
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The Finest All-Purpose Folio 


---yet the least costly! 
The Improved Gamble Envo-Folio 





2 
> 


Let's Inspect It! 


Number | is the Gamble Hinge binding. The Folio is Gambleized. 
The binding holds the two sections firmly together, yet it is flexible. 
It acts exactly like a hinge, and is extremely durable. 














Above we see a neat array of Envo-Folios, as used for carrying, for Number 2 is the corner guard, of tough cloth, which protects the 
the music stand, and for the library. Note that the contents may Eolio when closed. 
be plainly indicated on the white binding edge Number 3 is the pocket into which papers, music, books, and ‘'what- 
not" can be conveniently stuffed for easy carrying or filing. 
Envo-Folios are unsurpassed in Number 4 shows us that the tough paper stock is double thick from 
lj ° the bound edge to the dotted line. This gives great strength to the 
Qua ity, value and convenience Folio at the place where the bulging pockets require additional 
° reinforcement. 
for the Choir and Chorus Number 5 is a triple-thick, fast-glued joint made to prevent tear- 
for the Orchestra and Band ing of the pockets. 
for the Student and Teacher Compare the advantages of the Envo-Folio } 
for the Library with any other at twice the price. 
/ STYLES AND NET PRICES 
Color Stock Size Each Dozen Hundred 
Tan Nibroc Kraft 9 xii, Octavo $0.20 $ 2.10 $16.00 
Black Black Buckeye Cover 9 xii! Octavo 25 2.75 22.00 
Red Rust Red Rope 9 x UA Octavo 25 2.75 22.00 
Tan Nibroc Kraft 10'/, x 13 Sheet Music .20 2.20 17.00 
Red Rust |Red Rope 10'/, x 13 Sheet Music 25 2.80 22.50 
Red Rust Red Rope 12 x4, Orchestra .30 3.30 25.00 
Black All Imitation Leather 10'/, x 12 Octavo 1.25 14.40 nae 
Black All imitation Leather 1) xI4 Sheet Music 1.50 16.80 




















Your Music! 


Unless you are using music bound with the Gamble Hinge you are not enjoying the utmost in economy and con- 
venience. All published music may be obtained from us—Gambleized! 


The Finest of School, Church, and Personal Music Libraries are Supplied by Us 


Order your music from us Gambleized. Ask for descriptive circular Gambleized music is held firri'y together by the Gamble Hinge 

and prices. The cost is low. Publishers’ prices are given to schools, (see illustration above). The Hinge allows the leaves to turn easily 

teachers and churches on music. and lie flat. It prevents ripping up the back and loss of pages. 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 

228 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Professor of Public School Music, University of Michigan 


COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Joseru E. Mavpy, Ann Arbor, Michigan, General Chairman 
C. M. Tremaine, 45 West 45th Street, New York City, General Secretary 





and government executives agree 

that the gravest peril attendant 
upon the increase of unemployment and 
shorter working hours is not the danger 
of starvation or hardship but the men- 
ace of unrest bred of idleness. The 
machine age has turned the artisan into 
an automaton who has no pride or in- 
terest in his work other than the pay 
envelope at the end of the week. His 
working hours are short and he seeks 
diversion during his many leisure hours. 
The present-day movies whet his appe- 
tite for excitement and high living. He 
envies his superiors the luxuries he can- 
not afford. He reasons that his em- 
ployers are wallowing in wealth ac- 
quired through the labors of the work- 
ingmen. He falls easy prey to the bol- 
shevist organizers who operate through 
the various trade union groups in all 
parts of our country. 


Fh ate sorerun business men and 


Occasionally a workingman turns 
criminal, fortified by his belief that it 
is his right to take from his employer 
and others whose wealth has been 
gained through the efforts of workers 
like himself. Our prisons are filled 
with these men and with young boys 
and girls who rebel at the thought of 
entering upon a life of monotonous 
drudgery. 

A few years ago, inflated industrial 
conditions and massed production neces- 
sitated the rapid development of ma- 
chinery because of the dearth of man- 
power. Now the inflation has subsided 
and this same machinery is robbing the 
workingman of his livelihood. 

What is the cure? We cannot edu- 
cate people away from crime, for crim- 
inality is an emotional state of being, 
and intellectual training has little if any 
effect on the emotions. Intellectual 
training is likely to make a criminal 
more cunning but it is very doubtful 
if it will temper his criminal tendencies. 
A “bad temper” is not changed by edu- 
cation, and criminality is a form of 
“bad temper”. 

We school teachers have learned to 
“side-track” disciplinary troubles by 
keeping all of our pupils busy all of the 
time. We must apply this formula to 
our citizenry if we will avoid or even 
retard the impending difficulties which 
may reach the proportions of civil war. 
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We must educate the older as well as 
the younger generation in worthy and 
enjoyable use of leisure time. Music 
is of the greatest value in doing this. 

Music is the universal hobby, the most 
socializing subject, the most popular 
recreation, and therefore the most im- 
portant remedy for idleness. Instru- 
mental music is more valuable than vo- 
cal music because it includes muscular 
skill as well as emotional outlet. 

We need no longer defend music’s 
place in the curriculum. What we need 
is to make it function in the lives of 
our citizens. We must extend our 
school work into the homes of our com- 
munity. We must foster chamber music 
groups in every home where one mem- 
ber of the family plays. We must or- 
ganize community orchestras, bands and 
choruses in which school children and 
adults participate alike. We must offer 
free class instruction to adults in even- 
ing school. We must induce industrial 
concerns to inaugurate musical organi- 
zations and other recreational activities. 
We must preach musical participation 
as the universal hobby—for young and 
old, winter and summer, day and night. 
We must donate our service to our 
communities at every opportunity in the 





1931 NATIONAL CONTEST 
REQUIRED NUMBERS 


Orchestra 
Class A-—lst Movement, Symphony in 

D Minor (Cesar Franck) Schirmer. 
Class B--*Rosamunde Overture (Schu- 

bert). Carl Fischer contest edition. 
Class C-—Song of India (Rimsky-Kor- 

sakoff) Ditson. 

*The first printed lists sent out gave Ballet 
Music from Rosamunde as Class B required 
oo The Overture has been substituted there- 
or. 


Band 
Class A—-Entry of the Gods into Wal- 
halla (Wagner) Fischer, Inc. IBE4. 
Class B—Knight Errant (O'Neill) Ru- 
bank, Inc. 
Class C—Prelude to Faust (Gounod) 
Ditson. 


YEAR BOOK READY 


Complete lists of National Contest 
required and selective pieces and rec- 
ommended music for state contests are 
included in the 1931 year book, a copy 
of which may be obtained by writing 
to C. M. Tremaine, Sec’y. Com. on In- 
strumental Affairs, 45 W. 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





cause of music as the cure for idle- 
ness. 

Our services are needed now as never 
before to stem the tide of unrest. Are 
we equal to the challenge? 


BE FAIR 


HE following article by Mr. 
Maddy, reprinted from The Scherzo, 
weekly publication of the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp, em- 
phasizes the necessity for closer coop- 
eration between professional musicians 
and music supervisors so clearly that 
we reproduce it here—The Editors. 
“The members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are having great 
difficulty in earning a living because of 
the ‘talkie’ and other forms of ‘canned 
music.’ Every banquet and dance job 
or radio program ‘means bread and 
butter to the families of union musi- 
cians. Every time a _ high school 
orchestra, or a group of students, 
plays an engagement which would 
otherwise go to union musicians the 
families of these union musicians 
suffer. The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Musicians deliberated for some time 
before granting permission for us to 
broadcast from the Camp, fearing that 
many individual high school orches- 
tras and bands would seek opportuni- 
ties to broadcast programs and thus 
seriously affect the livelihood of pro- 
fessional musicians whose economic 
status has already been greatly affected 
by the introduction of ‘canned music’ 
into the theaters. We would like to 
broadcast again next summer and will 
probably receive permission to do so 
if the attitude of high school orches- 
tras and bands and of high school 
students throughout the country is 
favorable—that is if they do not accept 
engagements in competition with union 
musicians. The Union does not de- 
mand that you do not play in public. 
It only asks that you do not compete 
with professional musicians. Before 
accepting any engagements when you 
get home, have a talk with the secre- 
tary of the local musicians’ union and 
he will show you how you can help 
the union musicians without in any 
way lessening your opportunities of 
playing in public. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Choral Works 





for 
S. A. B. 
Part-Songs 


DOBSON, E.ALDRICH Net 
Papoose (Indian Lullaby) .$0.12 


GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 


Pee ere 12 
Waken, Lords and Ladies 
Ml ésscentssacwveveces 

GULESIAN, MRS. M. H. 

Hymn to America........ 10 
MOFFAT, ALFRED 

The Glad New Day....... 12 
WOOLER, ALFRED 

Cavalry Parade ......... 12 

Cantatas 


GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A: 
Hiawatha’s Childhood (Text 
by Longfellow) (May 
also be sung by un- 
changed voices in two 


CED Kaddssvonnesevas \ 75 


The Ballad of the Oyster- 
man. (Text by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes) (May 
also be sung as four-part 
chorus by senior groups) .60 


The Auk (May also be 
sung by unchanged voices 
i CWE SRFEE) cccccccccs 60 


Operetta 


GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 
Bridge of Dreams. Musical 
play in two acts, with 
prologue and_ epilogue. 
Time of performance, 
about two hours........ 1.50 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 
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the Music Supervisors Journal. 








Not to Be Outmoded 


THE CONGDON 
MUSIC READERS 
HOLD 


an enviable endurance record in 
the field of school music texts 


{ Portfolio of information on request } 


Cc. H. CONGDON, Publisher 
518 West 26 New York 
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All Southern High School Orchestra 
and Chorus 
HE All Southern High School 
Orchestra of 175 of the finest high 
school players in the states repre- 
sented by the Southern Conference for 
Music Education, and the All Southern 
High School Chorus, composed of 300 
of the finest high school singers in these 
states, will assemble at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, March 10, 1931, for a four days’ 
session of intensive training, culminat- 
ing in a concert to be given for the 
Conference. 

The orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Joseph E. Maddy, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, founder and con- 
ductor of the National High School Or- 
chestra and the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp. The chorus 
will be under the direction of William 
Breach, Supervisor of Music in the 
schools of Buffalo, New York. 

Selection of players and singers will 
be made January 10, from applications 
on hand at that time. Applications re- 
ceived after that date will not be con- 
sidered unless vacancies occur. The 
players and singers will be chosen by 
comparison of their qualifications as 
shown by their applications. 

EXPENSE 

The boys and girls will be housed in 
hotels while in Memphis, at a rate of 
$4.50 per day for room and meals. The 
boys and the girls will be housed in 
separate hotels and all of the students 
will be under strict supervision at all 
times. The enrollment fee of $20.00 
covers board and room while in 
Memphis and the cost of printing and 
organization. If any balance remains 
after paying these expenses it will be 
used for the purchase of silver pins for 
the members, and if any balance remains 
after the purchase of the pins, it may 
be awarded as a partial scholarship to 
the National Camp, or used in any way 
the members should decide. Other ex- 
penses will be borne by the players and 
singers themselves or by their schools, 
local clubs, business firms, or individuals. 
The total expense, aside from the en- 
rollment fee, willbe railroad fare to 
and from Memphis (fare-and-a-half for 
the round trip) and whatever spending 
money may be considered necessary for 
meals en route, strings, reeds, photos, 

f 





etc. (Photo of the entire group will 
cost about $1.00.) 


MUSIC 

The music used by the orchestra will 
be borrowed from the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp and 
will be sent to the accepted players on 
or before January 20th for advance 
preparation. Arrangements are being 
made for the chorus members to pur- 
chase their music in a bound volume at 
nominal cost from Gamble Hinged Mu- 
sic Company, 228 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Members of both orches- 
tra and chorus who have not mastered 
their music before the tryouts to be 
held the first day of the gathering will 
not be permitted to take part in the 
concert. Chorus members will be ex- 
pected to have their music memorized, 
with the exception of J Hear America 
Singing, which, however, must be thor- 
oughly mastered. 

ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 


1. Unfinished Symphony (Schubert). Schir- 
mer edition. 

2. Cripple Creek (Stringfield). Fischer edi- 
tion. 

3. Hill Billy (Briggs). Manuscript. 

4. Chinese Suite “Po Ling and Ming Toy’ 
(Friml). Boston Music Company edi- 
tion. 


CHORUS PROGRAM 
A Grace Before Singing (Victor Harris). 
Four Winds (Daniel Protheroe). 
. Dream Ship (Lily Strickland). 
Song of Joy (Bornschein). 
Deep River (arr. by Burleigh). 
. Water Boy (arr. by Robinson). 
. I Dream of Jeannie (Foster-Nevin). 
. Camp Town Races (Foster-Nevin). 
9. Dixie Land (arr. by Hyatt). 
10. I Hear America Singing (Harvey Gaul). 


PN AUP WHE 





State Membership Chairmen 

Alabama: Leta K. Kitts, 2015 Park Avenue, 
Birmingham. 

District of Columbia: Dr. E. N. C. Barnes, 
Berret School, Washington. 

Florida: Ruth Hibbard, 330 W. University 
Avenue, Deland. 

Georgia: Jennie Belle Smith, State Teachers 
College, Athens. 

Kentucky: Helen McBride, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville. 

Maryland: Thomas L. Gibson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore. 

Mississippi: Julia Cuddeback, State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg. 

North Carolina: Grace More, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro. 

South Carolina: Janette Arterburn, 314 Oak- 
land Avenue, Rock Hill. 

Tennessee: Azile Clark, 815 N. Third Av- 
enue, Knoxville. 

Virginia: Helen May Turner, 511 High 
Street, Farmville. 

West Virginia: J. Henry Francis, 1425 Lee 
St., Charleston. 
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matched 


Instruments mean 


to YOUR BAND 


ATCHED INSTRUMENTS for 
the school band mean faster 





progress, more enthusiasm 
and above all a musical effect that can be 
achieved in no other way—an ensemble 
tone that comes from instruments built 
to be played together —each one lending 
its distinctive color, yet blending perfectly 
with all others. 

Now, Pan-American makes it possible 
for you to have matched instrumentation 
in your band. For Pan-Americans are mod- 







erately priced, as well as high in quality, 
and a complete set may be purchased on 
convenient terms. 

In hundreds of school bands Pan-Amer- 
ican instruments have speeded progress 
and insured success. Beautiful tone, accu- 
rate scale and easy playing are outstanding 
qualities of every instrument. 

Our Band Service Department will help 
you with all details of organizing and give 
complete information about easy payment 
plan, without obligation to you. Write now. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND 
1213 


Pan-American 


INSTRUMENT AND CASE COMPANY 


Building, Elkhart, 
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CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


in Music 

has passed the experimental 
stage and is recognized as in- 
valuable both from a musical 
and an economical standpoint. 
For children in the lower 
grades interest must be stimu- 
lated and a desire for further 
study created. Attractive ma- 
terial furnishes these incen- 
tives. 





for PIANO CLASSES 





Pleasant Hours at the Piano 

Margaret S. Martin (Price 75c) 
Each piece is preceded by a line 
of “Rhythmic Measure” and pre- 
sents simple and fundamental 
material — one idea at a time. 
The back of the book contains 
excellent home work. 





for VIOLIN CLASSES 





Melodic Foundation Studies 
Russell Webber (Price 75c) 


With a thorough knowledge of Class 
Instruction and what will appeal to the 
beginner, Mr. Webber here presents the 
problems of rhythm, technic and ear 
training in a definite form. Keys which 
begin on the open strings are taught 
first—a rhythmic exercise precedes each 
study. Second violin parts are included 
for class or ensemble work. 





for VOICE CLASSES 





Part singing may be early incorporated 
in the routine of the voice classes—as 
soon, in fact, as the sense of rhythm 
and tonality are established. Presenting 
familiar songs, with the added feature of 
a second part, furnishes the necessary 
step to regular two and three part sing- 
ing. For example: 


Slumber Boat—Gaynor 
(Price 6c) 
Second part arranged by 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 


The Cuckoo Clock 
The Fiddler (8c each) 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Second parts arr. by composer. 





Send for Our Class Instruction 
Circular. 





Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Publishers—Importers—Dealers 
429 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


Louis Woopson Curtis, Los Angeles, California, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Herman Trutner, Jr., Oakland, Cal., President 
Mrs. Gertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, Cal., 


Ist Vice-President 


S. Grace Gantt, Oakland, Cal., Secretary 
and Treasurer 
F. F, Jervers, San Jose, Cal., Auditor 








THE BILTMORE HOTEL, LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS—MARCH 30-APRIL 2, 1931 
Pershing Square in the Foreground 


HE Executive Committee of the 
California Music Supervisors 
Conference has been busy formu- 
lating plans for the convention which is 
to take place in Los Angeles from 
March 30 to April 2, 1931. Owing to 
the fact that the National Education As- 
sociation holds in Los Angeles this year 
its annual meeting with its consequent 
demands for music entertainment, the 
Southern California community is being 
hard pressed to provide adequate pro- 
grams for two such important occasions. 
It is certain, however, that the pro- 
grams offered to the Music Supervisors 
Conference will be interesting in musi- 
cal content and of genuine educational 
value. 

The Teachers’ Institute of the South- 
ern section of the state promises several 
sessions of interest to the music super- 
visor. Miss Edna Douthit, president of 
the Southern California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, announces separate pro- 
grams for the three divisions of school 
music teaching—elementary, junior high, 
and senior high. Chairmen for these 
three division meetings are, respectively, 
Mrs. Irene Jessup, Mrs. Florence Bo- 
hannon and Miss Olive Wilson. Out- 
standing events include talks on: Music 
as a Civic Asset, by Rabbi Edgar Mag- 
nin; Elementary Music Appreciation, by 





Bess Daniels; Primary Rhythmic Prob- 
lems, by Abbie Norton Jamieson; The 
High School A Cappella Choir, by Ida 
E. Bach; The High School Boy’s Voice, 
by Ralph Peterson; and The High 
School Small Instrumental Ensemble, by 
Ethel Brooks Giampaolo. The Junior 
Orchestra, composed of 250 players 
from the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles under the direction of Jennie 
L. Jones and her assistant supervisors, 
will again be a feature of the institute 
program. 


The chief social event for music teach- 
ers during the institute session will be a 
luncheon at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Hollywood. On this occasion Miss 
Douthit will preside and Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Director of Music for the Los 
Angeles city schools, will speak of pres- 
ent-day musical activities in Europe. 


Mr. Herman Trutner, Jr., president of 
the California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, has been very busy with details 
concerning the big state convention to 
be held next year. Features of the pro- 
gram will appear in a later issue of the 
Journal. 

New instrumental ventures in Los 
Angeles this year include (1) an orches- 
tra composed of super-talented boys and 
girls of senior high school grades, meet- 
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ing for two rehearsals a week at Junior 
College Campus under the direction of 
Dr. Edmund Cykler, (2) an alumni 
orchestra, coimposed of high school 
graduates who are continuing their or- 
chestral activities through this medium, 
and directed by Chester A. Perry, and 
(3) a teachers’ orchestra composed of 
seventy-five members of the Los An- 
geles teaching body, directed by Henry 
Svedrofsky, Assistant Director of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

ke. We Ge 


California Conference Notes 


HE annual convention and teach- 
5 ee institute of the C. T. A. North 
Coast Section was held at Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, October 13-15. At the meeting 
of the music section, Mrs. M. Clarke- 
Ostrander of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Arcata presented matters per- 
taining to the California Music Super- 
visors Conference and the big conven- 
tion next year. Mr. Charles M. Dennis, 
Dean of the Music Department, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California, was 
present and spoke about membership, 
dues, etc. A splendid meeting was re- 
ported. 


The state chairman on membership, 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons of Los An- 
geles, will make arrangements to have 
district chairmen address the music sec- 
tions of each of the C. T. A. institutes 
which will be held during the next two 
months in different parts of the state. 


Dues are three dollars and include 
subscription to the Music Supervisors 
Journal for the year commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. To receive the Journal for 
the year, dues must be paid soon after 
the first of January. 


Dues may be paid to your district 
chairman, or to Miss S. Grace Gantt, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 2707 Prince 
Street, Berkeley, California. 


Plans are under way for a very in- 
teresting meeting of the music group 
during the Bay Section Institute, to be 
held in San Francisco, California, De- 
cember 15-17. Mrs. Mary McCauley, 
State Teachers College of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Music Section, 
has charge of the program. 


At the annual meeting of the North- 
ern Section Teachers’ Institute, held at 
Chico, California, October 20-24, Miss 
Lucille Deahardt, Supervisor of Music, 
Tehama County, spoke to those of the 
music section regarding membership in 
the California Conference—the import- 
ance of belonging to their own pro- 
fessional organization, and of the big 
meet in Los Angeles next year. A larger 
membership in the California Confer- 
ence is hoped for from the northern 
counties. a. oe 
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You Can Introduce 


MELODY WAY 


Into Your Schools 
With No Added Expense 


Now used in the schools of over 400 cities including 











Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Winnipeg 
Memphis 
Dallas and 


Denver 








RUDOLPH GANZ W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Melody Way Piano Classes 


Melody Way class lessons make it possible for every child 
to have musical training. Melody Way applies modern teach- 
ing principles to the teaching of piano to children. These 
classes will vitalize your entire music program as the method 
is exactly like the new way of teaching language reading and 
public school singing. Nominal tuition fees make these classes 
self-supporting. 
The Music Maker Series 


Rudolph Ganz, internationally known pianist, conductor, com- 
poser and teacher, has collaborated with Mr. Miessner in this 
new Series of piano books. This Series has been written to 
supply suitable material for the younger children, thus en- 
abling teachers to start classes as early as the first and second 


grades. 
Melody Way to Play Violin 


W. Otto Miessner, author of the Melody Way, and George Dasch, 
director of the Chicago Little Symphony, have applied these modern 
principles to Violin instruction. This course is now used in the schools 
of over 100 cities and is equally suitable for class or individual instruc- 
tion. 


Witherspoon Voice Lessons 


The enthusiastic and immediate response to Mr. Witherspoon's new 
voice course “Thirty-Six Lessons in Singing for Teacher and Student” 
is indicative of the desire on the part of teachers to introduce into their 
schools these lessons for class teaching. This text by the eminent 
singer, and former basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, takes 
its place as the leading voice course especially written for the use of 
public school voice classes. 


Miessner Institute of Music 








Miessner Institute of Music | 


1219 


MII cicsuasecomacusessenldpculeegunantemmetee 
Please send me further information Add 
Pr tocher | RIN: -:dahls dccietuvenecesssenadsdaemeeaes 
The Melody Way [) To Play Piano eer ee DR acisiiicis 
The Melody Way (J To Play Violin SU  istscncitanncniccneidaembataaaee 
The Music Maker [ At the Piano I teach privately........ in public schools 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


| 
Witherspoon [J Voice Course ee, 


M.S.J. 11-30 
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New Aids in Class 


The Young Students Piano Course 
A Standard Text for Class Teaching D I ei S O N S 
Edited by 


Dr. Charles N. Boyd, Miss Mary Macnair AU D I QO -RHY | 


and Dr. Will Earhart 


Book I, 50 cts.; Book II, 75 cts. PR : CTICEH Ki 
Teaches children to play the piano by playing pieces instead of 


arid technical exercises that often destroy the child's love for 
music. By adherence to folk songs, the musical quality of 
melodies is safeguarded. The “teacher's part” enriches the effect 
of the pupil's melody. The large number of easy pieces pro- 
vided makes the advance in difficulty almost imperceptible. 


—————— 


== 






y 
~— 


Teacher’s Manual for the Young Students 
Piano Course 
First Book, 50 cts.; Second Book, 50 cts. 


Planned to be of the greatest practical use to teachers engaged 
in class instruction. Gives specific advice concerning the method 
to be employed. No detail escapes consideration. 








What to Do First at the Piano 
by Helen L. Cramm 











An interest-compelling, clever, attractive book for the youngest a ne 
players. Made up of tuneful yet practical lessons. One point same advantages for teaching rhythm, technic, and ¢ 
at a time, it trains Ear, Hand and Eye. Contains the Ditson stinctive F 
| Keyboard Chart (in two colors), 534x29!4 inches. Ten Distinctive 
Price of Book...... 75 cents Separate Charts...... 25 cents 1. Real piano keys and action. 6. F 
2. Lowest price of any practice key- P 
} board. 1. T 
19) ° 3. An audible practice keyboard. 0 
iF What to Do Second at the Piano ceca, | 8 
th by Helen L. Cramm 5. Develops correct arm, hand and % S 
°§ ‘ finger position. 10. d 
| Conducts the child still further along the path to good piano 
playing via “The Singing Road.” Miss Cramm has the rare 


faculty of conveying by printed instructions, whimsical verse 
and progressive work on the keyboard, a feeling of interesting 


Boston Oliver Ditson 


179 Tremont Street 


Sent on ten days’ free trial 
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ss Piano Instruction 


S 


HYTHMIC 
| KEYBOARD 





Fully Covered by Patents Pending 


a real piano! The same keys and action—the 
technic, and coordination of eye, ear, and hand. 


inctive Features 
6. Holds children’s interest in piano 
ey: practicing. 
7. Teaches eye, ear and hand co 
ordination. 
8. Teacher hears every note struck. 
ind 6: .-« Small, light, durable, handsome. 
0. Nothing to get out of order. 


Price 


$5 


ree trial 


Folk Songs and Famous Pictures 


by Mary Bacon Mason ... . $1.00 


For Piano beginners—with Words, Color Charts and Cut-Out 
Cards. One of the most ingenious of beginner’s books. A series 
of photogravure pictures is to be cut out and mounted into 
designated music places in the book. The child's own sense of 
color is called forth by tinting diagrams and cuts. Every piece 
has interlined verses. 





Technic TalesI ... . . 75 cents 


Technic Tales II] . . . . . 75 cents 
by Louise Robyn 


Two most attractive books of very easy pieces and exercises for 
children. They are copiously illustrated with fanciful drawings, 
to vivify to the eye the music occupying the remainder of the 
page. Interlined texts add greatly to the child's interest in these 
bright little pieces. 


Teachers’ Manual to Technic Tales . ...75 cents 


Miss Robyn’s Teachers’ Manual is an outstanding work that 
has received the highest praise. It has played a large part in 
promoting the wide sale of these two books. 





The Rhythmic Way 
by Mary Hildeburn Parsons . . $1.00 


By the use of Letters instead of notes, Outlined Letters for 
fingers 1 and 4 to be filled in color by the pupil, and Rhythm 
Words to quicken the rhythmic feeling, the study of scales in 
the basic rhythms is made a joy instead of a drudgery. A sane, 
simple and rhythmic approach to the study of Scales, and 
Chords, based on the tested experience of a thinking, observing 
teacher. It can be used in connection with any method. 








A First How-Do-You-Do To Staff 
and Keyboard 
For Piano 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake ...60 cents 
The author has found an appealing dress, both musical and 
artistic, in which to set forth the rudiments of piano study. 


Her aim, to drive home in an amusing manner old and very 
necessary bits of information, has been admirably realized. 





on Company Zen York 


10 E. Thirty-Fourth Street 
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SUPERVISORS 





together with a new method of instruction for String Classes and 


who have examined the various grades of THE 
POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY, a 
Treasury of Music for String Orchestra of few or many players with sg 


dividual teaching of Violin, Viola or Cello, 


have expressed their delight in having found a library of string music ideally suited to High 


School use. 


or in- 


Several authorities on Public School music have acclaimed the Polychordia String Library 


as excellent material for all string playing in the High School. 


We invite Supervisors and Directors of string music in the schools to send now for copies, 


on approval, of any of the numbers in this series. 


gives the contents of each volume. 


PRIMARY GRADE 

- Polychordia String Tutor. Step 1. 
. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 2. 
. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 3. 
Polychordia String Tutor. Step 4. 
. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 5. 
. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 6. 
. The “Kathleen” Album. 

6 Very Easy Pieces, graded to Step 4. 
10. The “Arundel” Suite. 7 Easy Movements 
in the Style of the 17th Century. 
Graded to Step 6. 

12. The “Golliwog” Album. 
Graded to Step 3. 

18. The “Kangaroo” Album. 

14. The “Pelican” Album. 
Graded to Step 5. 


AQae one 


LOWER GRADE 


56. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 7. 

57. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 8. 

58. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 9%. 

59. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 10. 

60. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 11. 

61. Polychordia String Tutor. Step 12. 

51. The “Edric’” Album. 8 Pieces (Gluck, 
Handel, Morley, Purcell, Bach, etc.) 

62. The “Sheen” Album. 7 Pieces (Lully, 
Bach, Handel, Arne, etc.) 

53. The “Laurel” Album. 
8 Pieces by Handel. 

54. The “Bedfont” Album. 
7 Pieces by Bach. 


55. The “Chariot” Album of English Dances. 


Please also ask for the catalogue which 


MIDDLE GRADE 


102. Mozart, Sinfonietta in D. 

106. Handel. Overture and Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Messiah; Overture, Solomon. 

107. English, French ‘and Italian Dances of 
the 17th Century. 


HIGHER GRADE 


151. Couperin, Suite of 4 Pieces. 

152. Corelli, Sonate da Camera, Opera 
Quarta, VII and VIII (F and D 
minor). 

157. Purcell, Suite in C. 


ADVANCED GRADE 


202. Schumann, Fantasiestucke, Op. 73. 

204. The “Charterhouse” Suite. 6 Move- 
ments. (Double Number.) R. Vaughan 
Williams. 











PROGRAM CHORAL MATERIAL 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


TWO PART 

Go Ye my Canzonets—Morley........ $0.16 

When Lo By Break of Morning— 
WOGNED ccccccccsvesccosceseoocscese -15 


I Go Before My Darling—Morley..... -15 
See How the Morning dmileo—ireiand .20 


THREE PART (S. S. A.) 


Love Learns by Laughing—Morley...$0.16 
Though Philomela Lost Her Love-— 


BEOTIOY ccc ccc cc cccccccceccccccece -15 
Come Shepherd Swains—Wilbye...... 16 
Pastoral—Holst. .... «5... seeeceeeeees -15 
FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 

Our Country Swains—Weelkes........ 16 
Lo Country Sports—Weelkes.......... -16 
Midsummer—Moussorgsky ........++-- -15 
Drink to Me Only—Ryder............ 15 
All Through the Night—Old Welsh... .156 
The Dreaming Lake—Schumann..... 16 


A Cappella Choruses 
MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 


The Campbells are Coming—Andrews. $0.15 
= Re My Nut Brown Maiden—Bur- 


PTTITT TTT TTT TTT -16 
Passing PPP ccccteseccoeccee 15 
Come Rest in This Bosom—Lefebvre.. .15 
Down Among the Dead Men—Williams .20 
Loch Lomond—Williams. ............ -20 
Old Folks at Home—Williams........ .20 
To My Mother—Franz..............-. -15 
Marle—FranzZ. .....cccecesecscecscess -16 
MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 
The Blue Bird—Stanford............ $0.15 
I Love the Jocund Dance—Bainton... .16 
Just as the Tide was Flow!ng— 
WHBREER, cnccccccccccccccccccccces +15 
Our Market Day—Gray.............. -26 
In These Delightful Pleasant Groves 
PUP OG. cccccocececesesscecesqece -16 
—_= Is in My Mistress Face—Mor- os 
adhe Sweet Amaryllis—Wilbye...... 15 


Choruses with Piano Accompaniment 


TWO PART 
Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh..... $0.12 
When Flowers Seek Repose—Mac- 
CE, § 24.65065000¢6060666006060008 12 
Venetian Song—Tosti..........e0e00e 12 
Were You There ?—Burleigh weed -12 
Twickenham Ferry—Marzials........ 12 
Are You Smiling—MacCarthy........ 12 
De Gospel Train—Burleigh........... 12 
Heav’n Heav'n—Burleigh............ 12 
THREE PART (S. S. A.) 
Plerrot—Andrews. .....ccecseeeeennee $0. +4 
Little Sandman—Brahms........+..-+ 
Hi! Time—Forsyth.........ceeseseees ‘is 
Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh.... .15 
God in Nature—Beethoven........... 15 
Largo—Handel, .......csseeveeneceee -16 
Three Characteristic Dance Rhythms— 
GG ESGOBTT, ccccccccccccccescosece 
Castenets and Tambourines eeoo ole 
Queues ° s 
Petrouchka’s “Wedding 


FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 


On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn....$0.20 
I Know of Two Bright Eyes—Clutsam .15 
Nocturne—Mendelssohn, .........++++ +15 


MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 


Dream—Grieg. .......0--seeees ceccee $0.20 
Sary—-Rishardesa. pieeeveonsourneeed 16 
Love Me or Not—Secchi............+. +15 
Lift Thine en eee ceceecverce -15 
Mother Earth—Forsyth. ............. 25 
Hey Robin Jolly > eeeceee 20 


MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 


Behold That Star—Burleigh......... -15 
Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh..... -15 
Mother Earth—Forsyth...........+.. -26 
The Great Awakening—-Kramer..... -15 





SEND FOR 
SELECTIONS ON 
APPROVAL 


C@s 


ALSO ASK FOR ANY OR 
ALL OF THESE 
CATALOGUES: 


RICORDI CHORUSES 


STAINER & BELL 
CHORUSES 


CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH MADRIGALS 


CHORAL WORKS 
CANTATAS 
and CHORAL POEMS 


CATALOGUE OF 
CHURCH MUSIC 











G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 E. 43rd St, New York City 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE 


PauLine A. Meyer, Cortland, New York, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


M. Craupe Rosenserry, Harrisburg, Pa., President 
Exsrrvce S. Pircuer, Auburn, Me., Ist Vice-President 
Marton E. Knicutrty, Winchester, Mass., Secretary 


Crarence Wetts, Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
F. Corwett Conxuin, Larchmont, N. Y., Director 
AnnaBeL Groves Howe.t, Wilmington, Del., Director 








Syracuse Welcomes Us! 


conference receives from the city it 

visits is any indication of the success 
of the conference, the Eastern Music 
Supervisors Conference in March will 
be one of the most succesful in its his- 
tory. Syracuse wants the conference for 
the inspiration it will bring, and it 
stands ready to give in return the finest 
kind of cooperation. From the Depart- 
ment of Public Schools, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, have come almost unparalleled 
offers of help. Rarely does one expect 
to find the degree of eager cooperation 
which our officers have already found 
in Syracuse. 


I: the quality of the welcome a 


Tentative Program 


The program of the meeting is 
rapidly coming into shape, and will be 
published in its entirety in the next 
issue of the Journal. In the meantime, 
our members may be assured of out- 
standing speakers and excellent music 
throughout the session. The general 
layout of the program will be as 
follows: 


Tuesday, March 17: 
greeting of friends. 


Wednesday, March 18: Morning—Visit- 
ing Syracuse schools under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth V. Beach. 
Afternoon—Formal opening of the 
Conference. Evening—Informal din- 
ner and dance. 


Registration and 
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Thursday, March 19: Morning—Sec- 
tional meetings under the direction of 
section chairmen. Noon—Conference 
luncheon, program and business meet- 
ing. Evening—All-Syracuse musical 
program. 

Friday, March 20: Morning—General 
session. Afternoon — General session. 
Evening—All Eastern High School 
Orchestra program and close of the 
Conference. 

It is planned that at every general 
meeting there shall be some outstand- 
ing speaker and some outstanding 
music. There will be inspiration, prac- 
tical help, and good fellowship on 
every one of the three days in Syra- 
cuse. No music supervisor in the 
Eastern states can afford to stay away. 

Our President 
HEN the gavel falls for the 
opening of the twelfth meeting of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, you will find as presiding 
officer a youngish man barely past 
forty—a genial, affable man, yet a man 
with the force and will to get things 

accomplished speedily and well. M. 

Claude Rosenberry has an enviable 

record of accomplishment behind him. 

His appointment as State Director of 

Music for Pennsylvania in 1926 was 

the result of years of professional 

growth dating from his first position 
as a teacher in rural schools in one of 

the Pennsylvania townships in 1906. 

His next position was as head of the 


Department of English at the Wester- 
leigh Collegiate Institute, New York. 
Then followed years of experience as 
a music supervisor—first at East 
Stroudsburg, later at Easton, then at 
Reading, Pennsylvania. His summers 
were also spent in teaching at Girard 
College in Philadelphia, at East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School, and 
at the Pennsylvania Summer Session 
for Music Supervisors at Westchester, 
Pennsylvania. His record is that of a 
worker and a builder. 

Mr. Rosenberry’s genial tempera- 
ment has made him a factor in the 
civic and social life of Harrisburg, and 
his many club affiliations bear witness 
to his liking for contacts with people. 
But his greatest pride is his family and 
his one son, Edward. 

He has long been a member of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
and has served for several years as a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence. At the last meeting in Philadel- 
phia he was elected president of the 


Eastern Conference for 1930-31.—P. A. M. 


All-Eastern High School Orchestra 
OR the first time in the history of 
the Eastern Conference, we are to 

have a combined Eastern States Or- 
chestra, with representatives from high 
schools from each state in the section. 
Harry E. Whittemore, director of 
music in Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and one-time president of the Eastern 
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‘“‘ROBINSON CRUSOE”’ 


NEW 1930 
——¢ A unison and 
Robinson || Two-part Chil- 
t Cc rusoe dren’s Cantata. 
ar sone | | Adapted especially 
| L% , for use with Boys. 
ys lg 
| et Lyrics arranged 
ly‘ el re from Defoe by Edith 
fr ts St, . Sanford Tillotson. 
- kbc | | Music by 
mat: 2 Ira B. Wilson. 
as 4y 50 cents per copy. 





A single copy of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’” will 
be sent on approval upon request. 


NEW 1930 SCHOOL 


OCTAVOS 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES 


$117. My Canoe. Two-part, Wilson $0.08 
$118. The Calling Sea, Two-part 


(boys) SS .08 
$119. Comes the Dawn, Two-part 
. .08 
$120. Gypsies’ Evening Song, Two- 







i aon ..Wilson .10 
$121. Oh, for Wi part 
Mendelssohn  .08 
5122. The Wind's from the North, 
Two-part (boys) ......Wilson .08 


7077. Good Night, Sweet Day 
. dis Gk mee 


.Wilson .10 
A single copy each of the octavos listed 
above will be sent on approval upon request. 


‘*THE GOVERNOR’S 
DAUGHTER” 


Se rr ne a 


| An Operetta 
for the 
Use of Senior 
| High Schools. 


oy, 
Ry GOVERNORS & 


DAUGHTER 


Books and lyrics by 
Alfred W. Wake- 
man. 


Music by Ira B. 
Wilson. 








ae nt 4 


Beautiful elaborate music. The book is 
dramatic, interesting and practical. Or- 
chestra parts and stage manager's guide 


available $1.00 per copy. 
A_ single copy of ‘“‘The Governor's 
Daughter’ will be sent on approval upon 


“CIRCUS DAY” 





An Operetta for 
Junior High 
Schools and 

Older Children 

jj Book and lyrics by 

i} Caroline Boalt Lo- 


renz. 


Music by John S. 
Fearis. 
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Mostly unison music (never more than 
two parts), easy, rousing choruses. The 
book is clever, with splendid possibilities 
for spectacular tableau. Orchestra parts 
and stage manager's guide may be secured. 

$1.00 per copy. 

A single copy of ‘‘Circus Day’ will be 
sent on approval upon request. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


501 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, OH1O 
91 7th Ave., NEW YORK 
218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Conference, has consented to shoulder 
the task of the management of this 
orchestra. His plans, at the time this 
notice goes to press, are beginning to 
take very definite shape. He plans a 
committee to work with him—a com- 
mittee which will represent each con- 
ference state, with the possible addi- 
tion of other persons to represent each 
of the large cities. The machinery 
which will be used to determine the 
choice of players is familiar to Mr. 
Whittemore because of his close asso- 
ciation with the annual New England 
Festival. Mr. Whittemore’s ability to 
handle details is well known to all 
who have ever had contact with him. 
The Conference is fortunate in hav- 
ing secured from Mr. Francis Findlay, 
of Boston, the promise to serve as con- 
ductor of the Eastern Orchestra. Mr. 
Findlay is associated with the New 
England Conservatory, in charge of 
the Public School Music Department. 
More information concerning the de- 
tails of this All-Eastern Orchestra plan 
will appear in the next issue of the 
Journal. P. A. M. 


Victor Rebmann in a Larger Field 
ODERN education seeks to link 
more closely the school and the 
community. In Westchester County, 
New York, the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, with head- 
quarters at White Plains, has sought 
to make the fusion well-nigh perfect, 
by the appointment of Victor L. F. 
Rebmann as its director of music. 
Dr. Rebmann has been director of 
music in the public schools of Yonkers, 
New York, for a number of years, and 
in that capacity established a reputa- 
tion for efficiency and vision. The 
Eastern Conference remembers him as 
president at the Worcester meeting. 
Dr. Rebmann’s new position offers 
him unusual opportunities for service 
in an extended field. His new duties 
comprise: (1) Direction of the West- 
chester Junior Festival, given each year 
in May by combined choruses from the 
elementary schools (2,000 voices), a 
combined high school band (150-200 
pieces), and a combined high school 
orchestra of 200 pieces (the festival 
will be located in the new magnificent 
County Center, with its $160,000 organ 
and other splendid equipment); (2) 
Advice and assistance to the public 
schools of the county, whenever it is 
desired, in the matter of music instruc- 
tion; (3) Consideration of the after- 
school problem in music education, 
with a definite plan toward the forma- 
tion of amateur orchestras, bands, etc.; 
(4) Contact with parent-teachers asso- 
ciations, service clubs, and other or- 
ganizations of like nature, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in their musical en- 
deavors where requested. 


‘© 


Music educators should be much in- 
terested in this extension of the field 
of music education and in Dr. Reb- 
mann’s progress in working out this 
new problem. —P. A. M. 


Railroad and Hotel Information 
HE transportation committee is 
now working on the matter of re- 

duced railroad rates for the conference 
to be held in Syracuse. While no 
official word has yet been received, it 
is confidently expected that the same 
rate will be allowed as in previous 
years—namely, return fare at half the 
regular rate. Definite information and 
details will be printed in the next 
issue of the Journal. Watch for it. 

The Hotel Syracuse has been desig- 
nated as the official hotel of the con- 
ference. Registration will be in the 
lobby of the tenth floor, while all the 
general meetings of the conference and 
the exhibits will be in adjoining rooms. 
If you want the advantage of a room 
at the headquarters hotel you should 
make reservation well in advance. 
That Syracuse has ample hotel accom- 
modations is seen from the accompany- 
ing list. All of the hotels listed are 
within easy walking distance of the 
Hotel Syracuse, the Jefferson-Clinton 
and the Hotel Wood being the farthest 
removed—less than ten minutes walk. 
The Truax is directly opposite the 
Syracuse. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE—608 Rooms 
Harrison, Warren and Onondaga Sts. 


Room Rates 
Single room, with shower bath, 
BE ccuciscccesacentness $3.00 to $5.00 
Single room, with tub bath, 1 
SOU  k6006ccsccesceseoceve 4.00 to 6.50 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 
SUE. avenavievecesnerenanicus 4.00 to 8.00 
Twin-bed room with bath, 2 
DEE. idatcudsaueiamadousn 6.00 to 8.00 


ONONDAGA HOTEL—500 Rooms 
Warren and Jefferson Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 


GOR. cnscccnatesicnvsisescace 3.00 to 6.00 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 

GENS sovecece inaeseetonecens 5.00 to 9.00 
Twin-bed room, with bath, 2 

CUD occscdcccccctceusses 6.00 to 9.00 
Single room, without bath, 1 

SD déanumiadedamundawens 50 to 3.00 
Double room, without bath, 2 

DER - 6cdiaddunbaaidenees 
Twin-bed room, without bath, 2 

SEER osccttesecsntovasies 


YATES HOTEL—200 Rooms 
Montgomery and E. Washington Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 


DEE conabddecadssccveccoucese 2.50 to 3.00 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 

OE. asdsscnesneesdaewnienes 4.00 to 6.00 
Single room, without bath, 1 

CEG ssbsviephéaciiasaecss 1.50 to 2.00 
Double room, without bath, 2 

SOE ccccvesscovccseseses 3.50 to 4.00 


JEFFERSON-CLINTON—140 Rooms 
Jefferson and Clinton Sts. 

Single room, with bath, 1 per- 

OG astrecovisesenccentatscees 3.00 to 4.00 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 

SOD nndawtnnsassencecnssons 5.00 to 6.00 
Single room, without bath, 1 

CI cescccecescsetacanees 2.00 to 2.50 
Double room, without bath, 2 

persons 
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MIZPAH INN——120 Rooms 
Montgomery and Jefferson Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 


OU onc 00nissse cess ceuseaaes 2.50 to 3.00 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 

OUND 5 0c0n000ene0suethesseeas 4.00 to 5.00 
Single room, without bath, 1 

ME. uxvnceegenendudesieks 1.50 to 2.00 
Double room, without bath, 2 

PORRSES ceccccesccccvcsonses Bee BH 


HOTEL HILTON—120 Rooms 
Harrison and Montgomery Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 


OU radndecesinicutesdecsaws 2.50 to 3.50 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 
CO: cccaseteciasencnadeneas 3.50 to 5.00 


HOTEL WOOD—50 Rooms 
Jefferson and Clinton Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 
OU. cacdcesvesbonesadsaveens 2.00 to 3.00 
Double room, with bath, 2 
CORE. . xaisccncsdéianesecas 
TRUAX HOTEL—51 Rooms 
Warren and Harrison Sts. 
Single room, with bath, 1 per- 
GO cccccccccccccesccesccese 2.50 
Double room, with bath, 2 per- 
GOMB  coccccccccccccccceceses 4. 
Twin-bed room, with bath, 2 
EEE. cbovecandesusednanns 4.50 to 5.00 
Single room, without bath, 1 
DE cs vccctsnsinctncssess 
Double room, without bath, 2 
SOPNNNE cc cddsaccecoreeesccs 3.00 


PAY YOUR DUES NOW 


OUR dues for the year 1931 are 

now payable. No conference can 
run without funds, and your share of 
the maintenance of the Music Super- 
visors Conference is three dollars. This 
makes you an active member of both 
the National and the Eastern Music 
Supervisors Conference for the year, 
admits you to all sessions at the Syra- 
cuse meeting, brings you this magazine, 
and entitles you to a copy of the Book 
of Proceedings at the special members’ 
price.* That this book alone will be 
worth the price of membership, goes 
without saying, for it will contain the 
principal speeches made in all the sec- 
tional conferences, thus presenting the 
newest ideas in the field of music edu- 
cation. A remittance coupon is printed 
on the sixth page of this issue. Clip it, 
fill out, and mail with your check for 
three dollars now to Mr. Clarence Wells, 
Treasurer of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors Conference, High School, Orange, 
New Jersey. 

*See note on page 80. 
State Membership Chairmen 


Connecticut: Elizabeth Gleason, 76 Garden 
Street, Hartford. 

Delaware: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Dept. of 
Education, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Dr. E. N. C. Barnes, 
Berret School, Washington. 

Eastern Ontario & Quebec: G. Roy Fenwick, 
271 McNab Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Maine: Dawn Conant Grant, 48 James Street, 
Auburn. 

Massachusetts: Arthur J. Dann, 90 Franklin 
Street, Worcester. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, Mill 
Road, Hampton. 

Néw Jersey: Elizabeth Williams, 103 Elliott 
Place, Rutherford. 

New York: Russell Carter, State Education 
Building, Albany. 

Pennsylvania: George L. Lindsay, Ramsey 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: Elmer S. Hosmer, 31 Langham 
Road, Providence. 

Vermont: Mrs. Sadie A. MacArthur, Harris 
Place, Brattleboro. 


December, Nineteen Thirty 














THE OUTSTANDING CLASS PIANO WorK 
OF AMERICA Is BEING DONE WITH— 


THE SCHELLING -McCONATHY-HAAKE 


OXFORD 
PIANO 
COURSE 


... And Graded Supplementary Material 


Ne Books coe ckndedncoradece $2.00 
ee 75 
Beginner’s Book for Older Pupils.............. 1.00 
First Book........ $ .75 .. Second Book........ 1.00 


To be Published Shortly 


THIRD BOOK « « « $1.00 


The Oxford Piano Course is now being used in 

the schools of New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Rochester, and many other leading cities. 
_ Music Departments of many State Universities and 
important music conservatories are giving Normal 
Courses on the Oxford Course. Private teachers all 
over the country are using the course with success. 
Enquiries are invited as to where teacher training 
can be obtained. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


This department has been opened in answer to 
numerous demands for help and information on many 
teaching points—what to use as supplementary ma- 
terial, help in teacher training, books for self study, 
class teaching technique, etc. Make use of this. It 
will pay you. Experienced and practical experts will 
give you the advantage of their combined experience. 
You will thus be posted on the most up-to-date meth- 
ods of conducting class piano work. Write to our 
nearest educational headquarters. 


CARL FISCHER, inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


COOPER SQUARE 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 
2904 SUNSET PLACE 
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CHORUSES for CHRISTMAS 


| | || Bach, Johann Sebastian 

| | Sleepers, Wake! A Voice is Sounding 

(4-pt. chorus, mixed voices) 
ED o6cnsssennes 66ers 

(3-pt. chorus, women’s voices) 
CEU TEED cosccsssecesencvens 


Salama, Andrew 


| | Arrangements for 4-pt. chorus: 


I, 


II. 


Wake, Ye Shepherds 
(Moravian Carol) (Octavo 7438) 


We Bring You Glad Tidings 
(Bohemian Carol) (Octavo 7439) 





* III. 
+ 
. 
i IV. 
15 
Vv. 
15 
VI. 
VII. 
15 
$ VIII. 
08 6 


Lullaby, Jesus Dear 


(Polish Carol) (Octavo 7440).... .08 
Hail, Good Evening 

(Ukrainian Carol) (Octavo 7441) .08 
St. Joseph and Mary 

(Slovenian Carol) (Octavo 7442) .10 
Jesus Christ is Born 

(Roumanian Carol) (Octavo 7443) .08 
From Heaven an Angel 

(Hungarian Carol) (Octavo 7444) .08 
Frank with Bagpipe 

(Moravian Carol) (Octavo 7445) .08 


Send for a list of other authentic old carols, based on 
folk-tunes, in tasteful and practical arrangements 








THREE RADIO BOOKS 


Designed to accompany the American School of the Air Broadcasts 











We can dance 


By Atice KEITH 
For Grades 1, 2, and 3 


Price 25 cents 


MY RADIO PICTURE BOOK 


Mother Goose stories, the 
country, play, work, toys 
and a variety of other things 
are treated entertainingly in 
the first book, to be read be- 
fore each lesson and colored 
with crayon afterwards. A 
sample page is reproduced in 
miniature. 




















Radio Journeys to Music Land 

By Atice KEITH 

For Grades 4, 5, and 6 

Price 30 cents 

Folk games, Indian legends, the Nut- 
cracker Suite, Mozart’s childhood, the 
instruments of the orchestra and other 
subjects suited to the ages of the chil- 
dren toward whom they are directed 
are included. Every instrument of the 
orchestra is pictured. The frontispiece 
is here reproduced. 
=oe% 


Folk and Art Music of the World 
By Joser BoNIME AND ALICE KEITH 
For Upper Grades and High Schools 

Price 40 cents 

A copiously illustrated book containing 

pictures of composers, musical manu- 

scripts, important events and _ scenes. 

Ten countries are visited in these 

musical journeys to be taken by students 

who listen in to the Thursday programs 
of the American School of the Air. The 
words and melody of folk songs to be 
sung by the radio audience are included. 
A typical page is here reproduced. 








—arige— 











The Linden Tree 
Moderato See 
SPE sie esi eal 2s re 
Be- youd heel. 7 gutewey Therestands © lin~ Gen tree, 
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G. SCHIRMER, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York 
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Wa rer AIKken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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REETINGS! If the joy of liv- 
(; ing is augmented by having a 

big, constructive piece of work 
to do then I know of five people be- 
side myself who are just “bubbling 
over”. I imagine the other conference 
presidents are feeling the responsibilities 
of their offices quite keenly now and 
are doing their utmost to build “the best 
program ever”. If they are getting the 
helpful suggestions and splendid codp- 
eration of their delegates—and I know 
they are—that the North Central Super- 
visors are giving me, then they must 
feel extremely fortunate to be associated 
in such a worthwhile profession. Each 
day the mail brings to my desk willing 
acceptances from individuals who have 
been asked to make contributions to our 
Des Moines program next April. Time, 
effort and expense seem no deterrent; 
on the contrary, a willingness to serve is 
everywhere apparent. I presume we su- 
pervisors get so used to accepting the 
responsibilities that are showered upon 
us that the ability to say “no” has be- 
come negatived in our natures to the 
extent that we can’t do anything else but 
carry on. I believe this spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness is peculiarly character- 
istic of music supervisors; how other- 
wise could such progress be made in 
bringing about “music for every child 
and every child for music”? 


The Program 

The North Central program is gradu- 
ally taking form and before many weeks 
a fairly complete draft can be submitted. 
Your president feels that the greatest 
value for our delegates in any conven- 
tion is to be found in actual demon- 
strations of the various phases of school 
music; consequently, efforts are being 
made to search out the many fine teach- 
ers of our district and have them pre- 
sent their work in demonstration. The 
sectional programs are to be arranged 
to avoid, as much as possible, conflict 
between phases of music instruction 
having a common interest. It is hoped 
that this may be accomplished by divid- 
ing the sessions assigned to sectional 
meetings into periods of forty-five min- 
utes or an hour each so that at the 
end of each period the delegates may 
move on to the next class or demonstra- 
tion of their choice, and not try, as is 
so often the case when the sectional 


December, Nineteen Thirty 


meetings are much longer, to divide their 
attention between two or three meet- 
ings and perhaps not get enough of any 
one meeting to be of real value. The 
climax of the four-day convention will 
be the closing night program, when the 





GEORGE E. HAMILTON 


Secretary, Convention Bureau, 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce 


North Central High School Chorus and 
Orchestra will be presented in a con- 
cert in the magnificent Shrine Audi- 
torium of Des Moines. This concert 
will be open to the public and the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce is plan- 
ning on making it a gala occasion. 

Des Moines, Iowa, is a popular con- 
vention city. The hotel facilities are ex- 





NORTH 


— MINNESOTA 


BISMARCK 
a 


\ 


. 


ABERDEEN @ 





WOOD souTH 
DAKOTA 











All Roads Will Lead to Des Moines! 


cellent, reasonable in price, and all lo- 
cated within a few blocks of each other. 
Many railroads as well as paved high- 
ways lead into the city. The Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce is proud 
of its past record in entertaining great 
conventions and is looking forward to 
the opportunity of making many friends 
when the North Central Music Super- 
visors come as its guests. The Des 
Moines schools are excellent, and both 
Mr. J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent 
of Schools, and Mr. Lorrain E. Watters, 
Supervisor of Music, are anticipating 
Monday, April 13th, when all the schools 
will be open for visitation. ‘The first 
general program of the convention will 
occur Tuesday morning, April 14th, but 
it is hoped that many delegates will ar- 
rive on Sunday or early Monday morn- 
ing and have an enjoyable day in the 
schools. 
HERMAN F. Smirtu, President. 


North Central Vocal Committee 

N Saturday, October 18th, the com- 

fortable quarters of our national 
offices made a convenient and most de- 
sirable rendezvous for a group of vocal 
chairmen appointed from the various 
North Central states to aid in the or- 
ganization of the North Central High 
School Chorus. The call for these 


chairmen to come to this meeting at their 
own expense resulted in six of the 
states being represented by one or more 
workers. 


President Herman F. Smith 












North Central Conference 
map, showing location of 
1931 Conference City in re- 
lation to focal points. 
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Thousands of beginners in 
school music are taking 
their first lessons 
this Fall on 


Pedler 
Premiere 


Metal 
Clarinets 


Low Price; Accurate Scale 
Fine Tone; Easy to Blow 


UNDREDS more, who a 

short time ago, began 
on Pedler Premieres are 
this fall getting their first 
chances in their school 
bands and orchestras with 
their new 


Pedler Student 
Model 
Silver Clarinets 


Finesse in medium priced instru- 
ment construction. Tone! Tune! 


While still others, the first 
chair and solo artists of this 
year’s prize coveting High 
School Bands and Orches- 
tras have advanced again to 


Pedler Superior 
Professional 
Model 
Silver Clarinets 


A triumph in the supreme 
excellence of modern reed 
instrument perfectness. 


Life is made a bit easier for 
the Supervisor; progress a 
bit more rapid for the stu- 
dent by the use of 


Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


* 
Harry Pedler&Co., Inc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
Ad No. P14 
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presided with the following members 
present: Illinois, Nobel Cain, Mrs. 
Marian Cotton and John Minnema; In- 
diana, Miss Effie Harmon; Michigan, 
Joseph Maddy and Harper C. Maybee; 
Minnesota, T. P. Giddings; Nebraska, 
Mrs. Carol Pitts; and Wisconsin, Miss 
Ellen Sargeant. Our national secretary, 
Mr. C. V. Buttelman, acted as host and 
placed the facilities of the conference 
office at the disposal of the group. 

The committee discussed the need of 
a list of suggested vocal material for 
the various state vocal contests similar 
in purpose to the list of material se- 
lected for the band and orchestra con- 
tests. In order that the immediate need 
for such a list be supplied for use this 
school year a North Central Vocal Com- 
mittee was appointed to select suitable 
numbers and recommend the list to those 
in charge of vocal contests in the ten 
North Central states. It was felt that 
such a compilation would help to unify 
the work for the high school teachers 
in that the same numbers could be used 
for contests, festivals, state and county 
choruses, as well as in the North Cen- 
tral High School Chorus now being or- 
ganized. The personnel appointed to 
this committee is as follows: Nobel 
Cain, Chairman, Mrs. Marion Cotton, 
Jacob Evanson, John Minnema and Mrs. 
Carol Pitts. A great deal of the work 
of this committee was completed at this 
meeting and their recommendations will 
be found in this issue of the journal. 
It is hoped that the work of this com- 
mittee will be of invaluable aid. 


H. F. S. 


State Chairmen for North Central 
Orchestra and Chorus 

Ohio: Orchestra—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin. 
College, Oberlin. 

Chorus—Max Krone, Music Department, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Michigan: Orchestra—William W. Norton, 
Flint Community Music Association, Flint. 
Chorus—Harper C. Maybee, Western State 

Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 

Indiana: Orchestra+-Adam Lesinsky, Board of 
Education, Hammond. Chorus—Effie Har- 
mon, Board of Education, South Bend. 

Illinois: Orchestra—Raymond Dvorak, Band 
Building, Univ. of Ill, Urbana. Chorus— 
John Minnema, Morton High Schol, Cicero. 

Wisconsin: Orchestra—Orien Dalley, School of 
Music, Univ. of Wis., Madison. Chorus— 
Ellen Sargeant, Riverside High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

Iowa: Orchestra—Raymond Jones, North High 
School, Des Moines. Chorus—Paul MacCol- 
lin. Morningside College, Sioux City. 

Minnesota: Orchestra—Ruth Anderson, Music 
Dept., Board of Education, Minneapolis. 
Chorus—T. P. Giddings, Music Dept., Board 
of Education, Minneapolis. 

North Dakota: Orchestra—John Howard, Mu- 
sic Dept., Univ. of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Chorus—Miss Fannie Amidon, State 
Teachers’ College, Valley City. 

South Dakota: Orchestra—Bjornar Bergethon, 
Board of Education, Mitchell. Chorus—Miss 
Reva Russell, 910 S. Main, Aberdeen. 

Nebraska: Orchestra—M. H. Shoemaker, 
Board of Education, Hastings. Chorus— 
Mrs. Carol Pitts, Board of Education, 
Omaha. 

Chicago: Orchestra—Oscar Anderson, Super- 
visor of Orchestra, Music Dept. (Board of 
Education). Chorus—Noble Cain, Nicholas 
Senn High School. 





North Central Orchestra Program 
(Des Moines, April 13-17, 1931) 

1, Rosamunde Overture (Schubert). Fischer 
edition. National contest Class B set 
piece. 

2. Symphony in D Minor—Ist movement 
(César Franck). Schirmer edition. Na- 
tional contest Class A set piece. 

3. Spoon River (Grainger). Schirmer edition. 


North Central Chorus Program 
(Subject to change) 

. Chorale from Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
With orchestra. 

2. Be Not Afraid (Bach). 
chorus. 

3. OQ Magnum Mysterium (Vittoria). Latin 
motet from 16th century. 

4. A Joyous Christmas Song (Old French). 
Setting by Gevaert. 

5. Battle Hymn from the “Rig Veda” 
(Holst). Latin motet from 16th century. 

6. The New Dawn (Forsythe). Chorale for 
five voices. 

7. To Music (Louis Victor Saar). Part-song. 

8. When Allan A Dale (de Pearsall). Part- 
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~ 


Motet for double 


q © Grict Even on the Bud (Morley). Mad- 
rigal for five voices. 
10. The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower (Knyvett 
Stewart). Glee for five voices. 
11. Out of the Silence (Jenkins). 
12. Torrents of Summer (Elgar). 
13. Send Forth Thy Spirit (Scheutky). 
North Central Contest List 
T a recent meeting of the vocal 
A committee of the North Central 
Supervisors Conference, President Her- 
man Smith appointed a subcommittee on 
contest material. This committee was 
instructed to provide a list of suitable 
contest compositions, and has agreed 
upon this selection for your use ,after 
something like one hundred ninety other 
good compositions have been eliminated 
from consideration. 

Fifteen numbers are set in each type 
chorus. Class A choruses will select 
from the first seven only, in their re- 
spective type choruses. Class B will be 
selected from the first eleven, and Class 
C from the fifteen. 

Numbers marked with asterisk (*) 
will be sung at the North Central Su- 
pervisors Conference at Des Moines by 
the North Central Chorus, Jacob A. 
Evanson of Flint, conducting. 

The committee has carefully selected 
these numbers from numerous editions, 
and in this work as well as in the com- 
pilation of the necessary data regard- 
ing publishers’ names, edition numbers, 
etc., has been greatly aided by the Edu- 
cational Music Bureau and the Lyon 
and Healy octavo departments. 

Noste Cain, Chairman. 


Contest Numbers 
Mixed Chorus 

*Out of the Silence, by Cyril pains ub- 
lished by J. Curwen & Sons (No. 

Ave Verum (Latin or English), by Mos Mozart 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. ( 

Ave Maria (Latin or English), by Liszt- rep 
published by Raymond Hoftman Music Co. 

) 

The Shepherd’s Story, by Dickincsn:; pub- 
oy By H. W. Gray Co. (No. 30). 

Glory God in_the Highest, by Pergolesi; 
Published ” by E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 


( 

Cherubim = by ag published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Now is the "Month F "Maying, b ope A 
ublished by E Schirmer usic " 
tNo. 1155). 
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“te New Dawn, by Porsyse: published by 


Gray Co. (No. 
Adios Sweet Amaryllis, by Wilbye; pub- 
lished by Novello & Co., Oriana. (No. Bs). 
In These Delightful Pleasant Groves, by 


og quem by Boston Music Co. 

All in an April Evening, by Roberton; pub- 
lished by Curwen & Sons (No. 60976). 

*A y contin Christmas Song, by Gevaert; pub- 
lished by H. W. Gray Co. (No. 11). 

As Seerente in Summer, y Elgar; published 
by H. W. Gray Co. (No. 796). 

Today There is Ringing, by Christiansen; 
published by Augsburg Pub. Co. 

A Spring Song, A Pinsuti; published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. (No. 2507). 


Men’s Chorus 


Music When Soft Yes Die by ppickinson ; 
published by H. W. Gray Co. 
Mystic Stars, by Arensky; wee hee my ‘E. 
. Schirmer Music _ (No. 51). 
With Heart Uplifted, 2, peiched 
by E. C. Schitues § usic Co. 4). 
Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee, oy 7. &. 
Bech; J published by E. C. Schirmer Music 
o. (No. 4 
On the Sea, by wy, A Buck; published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. (N 1022). 
Song of the Jolly Ro er, by Candish; pub- 
lished by J. Curwen : Sons (No. 50496). 
God So Loved the World, by Stainer ; pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson Co. (No. 14356). 
The Drum, by Ghote; ublished by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. on}. 

The Galway Pipers, on Henschel : . by 

Schirmer Music Co. (No. 99). 

John Peel, by Andrews; published by H. W. 
Gray Co. (No. 31 ). 

De Coppah Moon, by Seer published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. (No. 5190). 

Gypsy Trail, b Cook; published by Theodore 


Presser Co. (No. 179). 
Gypsy John, by Si; published by Oliver Dit- 
son Co. (N 


Bells of St. Reman 4 Adams; 
Chappell-Harms, Inc. (No. 1001 

Bendemeers Stream, bv N. Cain: published by 
Raymond Hoffman Co. (No. 45). 


' by 


Women’s Chorus 


The Staines Morris, by Fletcher ; 
Curwen & Sons (No. 7 1358 

Spinni Chorus, ON Wagner; published by 

WG Gray Co. (No. 25). 

Oo ‘a Ye Sew A ath by Bantock; pub- 

lished by H.W. Gray Co. (No. 9). 

Vaise Ariette, by Deems-Taylor; published by 
Fischer & Bro. (No. 4493). 

Fly, Singing Bird, by Elgar; published by H. 
W. Gray Co. (No. 307). 
Veni Creator Spiritus (Latin or Ee). by 
Bard-Schmidt; published by Schirmer, 

Inc. (No. 5502). 
Crucifixus (Latin or English), by Palestrina; 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. (No. 258). 
Snow, by Elgar; published by H. W. Gray 
Cc No. 306). 


' by 


oO. o. 
Dreams, by Wagner; published by J. Fischer 
& Bro. (No. 5964). 
itey ps Carol, by Deems- 7 lor; published 
he omy & Bro. (No. 4872). 


ents by Del Wi 
pell-Harms, Inc. (No 

Daffodils, by Hall King; 
Schirmer, Inc. (No . 404). 

a» Thine Eyes, b ‘Mendelssohn; published 
by G. Schirmer (No. 26 

River River, bys Zoltai; oubtiched by J. Fischer 
& Bro. (No. 6144). 

Cradle Song, by Brahms; published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. (No. 200). 


published by Chap- 
published by G. 





BE FAIR 
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“If the profession of music is to 
regain its former standing as a well 
paid profession it needs the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the music stu- 
dents who expect to become profes- 
sional musicians in the future. Let us 
all help to bring the music profession 
back by supporting man-made music 
and by allowing the union musician to 
earn as much as he can in these 
lean days.” 


December, Nineteen Thirty 














Easy Steps to 
a Successful 
Drum Corps 


Ludwig will guide you 
through the five simple 
steps which lead to a play- 
ing drum corps— ready 
for public appearance after 
a few rehearsals. Our 
many years’ experience in 
organizing provide the 
basis of this easy, quick 
and assured method. Com- 
plete and simple playing 
instructions furnished 
with every Ludwig outfit. 

Every Supervisor should 
have a copy of, “Here 
They Come,” our new 
book which explains in 
detail the way to a succes- 
ful drum corps. Write or 
send coupon for your 
copy today; free and with- 
out obligation. 











Where 


EVERY Child’s Musical 
Training Should Begin 


In the Rhythm Band children develop 
that inborn sense which is the foundation 
of all musical expression and apprecia- 
tion. Every child deserves this basic train- 
ing which in its fascinating way uncovers 
talent and encourages music study. 
Ludwig will show you how easily a 
rhythm band can be 
formed with any school 
group. Complete outfits 
for as little as $5.65. 
Full instructions sup- 
plied free. Send coupon 
now for detailed infor- 
mation. No obligation. 


LUDWIG Drums for 


Band or Orchestra 


For easy playing and brilliant, snappy 
tone, Ludwig drums are unexcelled — the 
choice of leading players. For the school 
band or orchestra there are many models 
and a wide price range. Our new catalog, 
just off the press, illustrates the complete 
Ludwig line of drums 
and traps and is full of 
interesting information 
to drummers. Supervisors 
and Band Directors send 
the coupon for your copy 
—remember, Ludwig is 
headquarters for all per- 
cussion instruments. 





1218 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1218 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send [ } ‘Here They Come,” 
bands; { } latest drum catalog. 


Name 


with Five-Step plan for drum corps; { } information on rhythm 





St. or R. F.D 





City, State. 




















Frances Dickey Newenuam, Seattle, Wash., President Esruer Jones, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
Marcuerite V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Ist Vice-Pres. 
Heten Bovucnuer, Seattle, Wash., Secretary 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


JupirH Manon, Boise, Idaho, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 





Cuartes N. McCoarp, American Falls, Idaho, Auditor 
Roy E. Freesurc, Missoula, Mont., Director 


























IEWED in retrospect, the suc- 


cess of the first Northwest Con- 


ference was due to the splendid 
cooperation of our members, small in 
numbers but abounding in spirit and 
We feel, also, that every 
individual joins with us in expressing 


enthusiasm 


appreciation to our hostess, Grace P. 
Holman, and our orchestra director, 
Glenn Woods, whose fine hospitality 
and leadership we enjoyed. We are 
happy in anticipation of repeating the 
experience next spring. 

The second meeting of the Confer- 
ence will be in Spokane, Washington, 
April 6-7-8, 1931. The Davenport Ho- 
tel welcomes our members and will be 
pleased to receive reservations any time 
after January first. The fact that all 
meetings and exhibits are to be in the 
hotel will add to the comfort of every- 
one 

A tentative draft of the program fol- 
lows: 

Sunday, April 5: 7:30 P. M. 

Service of Music 
Monday, April 6: Morning—Music in 

The Elementary Grades. Afternoon— 

Music in the Rural Schools (Miss 

Hood). ELvening—Informal Dinner. 
Tuesday, April 7: Morning—High 

School Music (Vocal). Afternoon— 

Instrumental Music—Classes—Radio- 

Rehearsal of Northwest High School 

Orchestra attended by members of the 
Evening—Special Musi- 

cal Program—Artist’s Recital. 
Wednesday, April 8: Morning—Ques- 

tion Box—Business Meeting. After- 
noon—Junior High School Music. 
Northwest High School 


Vesper 


Conference 


Evening — 
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Orchestra Concert. 
This is your con- 
ference. Show 
your concern for 
its success by 
sending to your 
president sugges- 
tions and ideas for 
a “bigger and bet- 
ter’’ conference. 
And send your 
dues to Miss 
Esther Jones, 
Youngstown 
School, 24th Ave- 
nue, S. W., Seattle, 
Washington. 

Walter C. Welke of the University 
of Washington will supply orchestra 
plans and program. 

If you fail to receive a conference 
notice, write your state chairman and 
make arrangements now to attend the 
Spokane meeting in April. 

Heten Coy Boucuer, Secretary. 


Northwest Orchestra 

T the suggestion of the officers of 
the Northwest Music Supervisors 
Conference, the second Northwest High 
School Orchestra will be organized to 
give a concert in the Armory at Spo- 
kane, Washington, during the meeting 
of the Music Supervisors Conference 
and the Inland Empire Educational As- 
sociation, April 6, 7, 8, 1931. The or- 
chestra will be under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Glenn Woods, Supervisor 
of Music at Oakland, California, assisted 
by outstanding teachers of the North- 
west. The organization of the orches- 
tra has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. W. C. Welke, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, with the following state 
chairmen: Miss Maude Garnet, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; Mr. Roy Freeburg, 
University of Montana; and Mr. Rex 

Underwood, University of Oregon. 
Selection of players will be made De- 
cember 12th from applications on hand 
at that time. Players will be chosen 
by comparison of their qualifications as 
shown on their applications. The best 
players will be divided between first and 
second parts to preserve balance. The 
instrumentation of the orchestra will in- 
clude seventy-four violins, twenty-four 
violas, eighteen cellos, twelve string 








basses, eight flutes, eight oboes, eight 
clarinets, six bassoons, eight French 
horns, eight trumpets, six trombones, 
three tubas, four percussion, and eight 
harps. The program: 


1. Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka). 

‘Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky). For 
strings. 

. Song of the Volga Boatmen (arr. Stoessel). 

L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1 (Bizet). 

Walther’s Prize Song (Wagner). 

Spirit of the Trees (Hadley). 

La Riene de Saba (Gounod). 

The splendid spirit of friendship 

which prevails, the wonderful inspiration 

and fine codperation—these are but a 

part of the many benefits which may be 

enjoyed and carried home to their own 

orchestras by the chosen: few who par- 

ticipate in such an organization as the 

Northwest High School Orchestra. 

The opportunity to play before these 
educational associations is a recognition 
of the value of music as an educational 
force, and will enable teachers and offi- 
cers of administration to estimate the 
quality of orchestral performance pos- 
sible at this time. We want, therefore, 
the finest high school players in the 
Northwest, and should have one or more 
from every high school which is doing 
the more advanced type of work. 

For further and more detailed infor- 
mation, address communications to the 
undersigned at University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

Watter C. WELKE. 


po 
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Northwest Conference Notes 


TATE chairmen and committees 
are hard at work on memberships. 
We are urging all music teachers 
and supervisors to become an active 
part of the organization. There should 
be a good increase in our membership 
this year since our conference is more 
local and is becoming better known. 
State chairmen have been requested 
to advertise the conference through 
the state and district meetings. We 
wish each music teacher would feel a 
personal responsibility in explaining the 
aims and ideals of the conference in 
addition to urging attendance at the 
April meeting which is to be held in 
connection with the Inland Empire 
Meeting. Let us see that everyone is 
thoroughly informed as to time and 
place of the conference. 
(Continued on next page) 
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can have a play- 
ing band or orches- 
tra in eight weeks 
—made possible 
with the use of the 
MODERN WAY 
METHOD” You are 
not experimenting when 
you use this method 
as every exercise and 
melody used has stood 
the test of class and pri- 
vate instruction. Over two 
years were spent trying 
out exercises and melodies. 
The authors have used 
this method successfully in 
public school and university 
instrumental classes. Every 
melody and exercise used is 
original. Students will never 
“tire” of this method which 
can be used from year to year. 


PLAYING Band 


or Orchestra 












+ 














A method of this kind to be practi- 
cal and successful must be written by 
people thoroughly trained and actually in the work. 
Kathryne Thompson, considered by many artists to 
be the “World's Premiere Woman Saxophonist,” is author of the Thompson 
Saxophone Method, solos, etc., with twenty years’ experience in class and 
private instrumental instruction. Lewis J. Dippolito, Soloist, Director of 














Instrumental Music in the public — ve the oe of Southern 199.8.8883484486803800000000000000000 
California. This method is published for all brass, woodwind, string, piano 7 
and drums, a separate book he each instrument. Just think of the use you SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA : 
will get out of this method for, outside of the band and orchestra training, ‘ MUSIC COMPANY 4 
the books can be used for almost any combination such as a brass quartet, Ae 
string ensemble, saxophone or clarinet choir, also duets and trios. Each > 806 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. } 
section is complete in itself and no section has been “favored.” A feature , ” : atta 
of this method is to be found in the new, original and simplified chart in , Please send me “On Approval” copies ars 
each book so that any student or teacher can learn the fingering very » WAY METHOD, as checked below: > 
quickly. Each lesson is written in a progressive manner with clear ex- , .-First Violin .. +. BBb Bass : 
planations. There are several pages of rudiments of music, musical terms, } + EES ate oe > 
history of the instrument, position for holding and playing, range, pitch, - =: Second Violin Acep ae 7 
tuning, and care of the instrument. First part of the method is in uni- 5 0 ew ee Willa ++ } 
son and the second part is harmonized, containing little selections suitable 4 me Bass a } 
for a program—contains 213 exercises and melodies and, from the first , ::) Sele Trumpet :: "Sele Bb Clarinet 4 
to the last lesson, the student is studying rhythm, melody, tone produc- § tt ~~ es a) . eye ; 
tion, harmony, sharp and flat keys. fs ilerns in Eb oe Somtatene 7 
MODERN WAY METHOD is the only method on the market con- , .++-Brombene Base Ose ....Bb Saxophone > 
taining enough material for a whole school year. When the students (@ ‘*"" aadeeniiaas > 
have finished this method they are ready and can play medium grade 4 > 
band and orchestra music. The piano part is very complete with many p NAME... 2. cece cece ee eee eee te eect eee e eee eee eee ees J 
helpful suggestions for the teacher, the melody is written on a third line. , messunesr Ney ENT OT ERLE ENTRIES ’ 
Here is the ideal method for training bands and orchestras (separate : 4 
or combined) correctly in the shortest possible time. L BHM uw... ccs cccceccescccccscccccvcccscecsccceat ‘ 
‘ 
Send For a Set “On Approval”’ pOITY 020. eseeceseeeeeeeeeeeie STATE............. 











Piano Part, $1.00—Other Parts Each, 75c 


0 OF ss: HOW to Select and Produce OPERETTAS ” “tiferd 


Here is published for the first time the most complete and practical book 





With a Foreword by on the subject. The following are a few of the many subjects thoroughly USE THIS BOOK AND 
Gosfpey F. Mergen, Auta treated in this amazing book of information: How to order and select Son ele 
. A  .. Operettas; Selecting the Cast; Try-Outs; Director; Stage Carpenter; Costume 
Belle of Bagdad, Riding E 4 : OF SUCCESS. ORDER 

the Sky,"’ ‘Tea Mistress; Prompter; Business Manager; How to Conduct Rehearsals; Dancing YOUR COPY TODAY— 
Mouse of Sing Lo," etc. in the Operetta; How to Make Costumes; 21 Costume Charts; Scenery; $1.50 PER COPY. 


Lighting; Make-Up; 26 Make-Up Charts; Graded List of 230 Operettas. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC COMPANY, 806 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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The Most Popular Choral Offerings 
of the Season 


STEPHEN FOSTER SONGS 


Newly Harmonized Choral Arrangements 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
I DREAM OF — 


Soprano and 





CARRY ME ‘LONG 
-. a pebe mean 
S.S. A.A. euhias 

DE CAMPTOWN RACES 
>» & oe: 2 : (Arr. by Ralph 

- Baldwis} 15 





PART-SONGS by 


LILY STRICKLAND 
DREAM SHIP 


SOUTHERN MOON 


Soprano and Alto 


DREAMIN’ TIME 


Soprano and Alto 


ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY 
THE BELLS OF NOTRE DAME Gustav ae 
1 


ee eee 15 
Soprano and Alto 
a 





15 : 
Vocal Solo (High, F; Medium- Low, Eb). 
Orchestra parts available for all arrangements. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Our publications are obtainable thru the agency of every First- 
Class Music House. 
Send for our Operetta 
and Part-Song Catalogs. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, New York 











Watch this department for further 
details regarding the program—there 
are many good things in store for you. 

Our National Conference is composed 
of nearly 8,000 supervisors and teach- 
ers; the Northwest section, including 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
British Columbia (Canada) and Alaska, 
is a rapidly growing family. 

Memberships in both the National 
and the Northwest Music Supervisors 
Conferences are secured by the pay- 
ment of one fee ($3.00 for active and 
$2.00 for associate membership). Ac- 
tive membership also entitles you to 
receive the Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL 
which is a constant source of informa- 
tion as to school music, methods, ma- 
terials, and organizations in all sec- 
tions of the country. Active members 
will have the option of securing the 
1931 Book of Proceedings at the mem- 
bers’ special price (a nominal sum, cov- 
ering partial cost of printing and mail- 
ing), and all privileges of the convention 
at Spokane. 

Associate membership includes only 
the convention privileges, and not the 
JouRNAL subscription, or special rate on 
the Book of Proceedings. 

See you in Spokane April 6, 7 and 8. 

JupirH Manon, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Northwest Conference State 
Chairmen 
Judith Mahon, Boise, Idaho. 
June Saunders, 1074 Washing- 
Eugene, Oregon. 
Thelma Heaton, Great Falls, 


Idaho: 

Oregon: 
ton St., 

Montana: 
Montana. 

Washington: Rose Zimmerman, Ever- 
ett, Washington. 

Canada: (British Columbia)—Mildred 
McMannis*, 6117 Ravenna Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


*Miss McMannis is working for her master’s 
degree at the University of Washington and 
is well known as an educator in Western 
Canada. 





Inclusion of Musical Studies in 
The Liberal Arts College 
(Continued from page 25) 
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A new edision of the celebrated overture 


THE BRIDAL ROSE 


By C. LAVALLEE 


Arranged for band and orchestra in the same key by A. E. Harris. Full 

instrumentation, including Alto and Bass Clarinets, Horns in F and Eb 

Viola (treble clef), Heckelphone, and Conductor Score, lettered for 

teaching. All large size. 

; . *h includ- 
Prices: ES tae ease 


{Send for free conductor score. Ask for catalogs of our 
publications including new works for woodwind and brass 
| instruments. 


Full Band (1 i in- 
cluding fh ~ AA $3.00 


Supervisors: 


| The CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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too young to know and feel the meaning 
of such advantages for later life will, 
I believe, be denied by any educator. 
The schedule of subjects might easily 
allow for a course of several years in 
actual practical music work. The ques- 
tion of tuition for such study should be 
included in the program of every col- 
lege president. In other words, provi- 
sion for the general expense of carry- 
ing a student should include practical 
music; it should no longer be an extra- 
tuition matter. More practical theoret- 
ical or semi-theoretical studies should 
be pursued, such as sight-singing, ear- 
training, etc. 

We might readily expect the lower 
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schools to conform to such a scheme, 
caring for their own particular needs 
and at the same time preparing for 
those of the higher institutions. The 
question of both expense and schedule 
in the lower schools could be handled 
in the same manner as suggested for the 
Liberal Arts colleges. 

If such changes were generally 
brought about, the educational institu- 
tions’ responsibilities would be more 
fully and successfully met, and the real 
cultural value in any broad Liberal Arts 
education would accrue. 





EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
(Continued from page 24) 





treasurer, George S. Williams. This or- 
ganization has the active support of 
leading citizens of Maine, whose un- 
selfish interest, enthusiasm and financial 
backing made potent the earnest efforts 
of music educators of the Eastern sec- 
tion and brought to fruition their dream 
of a great summer music camp in the 
East. 

The personnel of the directorate and 
board of trustees has not been com- 
pleted for announcement, the final lists 
being, to a large extent, dependent on 
the advice as well as the efforts of the 
program committee. This body was 
appointed by the camp corporation to 
develop the general plan and get under 
way all necessary arrangements for be- 
ginning operation of the camp the com- 
ing summer. An advisory board is also 
provided for, the first to accept appoint- 
ment thereto being J. E. Maddy, P. W. 
Dykema and Howard Hanson. The 
personnel of this board is not yet com- 
plete, nor is that of the program com- 
mittee, which is intended to be thor- 
oughly representative of all sections of 
the Eastern states. A similar geographic 
dispersion is planned for the camp direc- 
torate and the associates, who will be 
responsible for the policy, control and 
management of the institution. Included 
on the roster of the program committee 
at this time are: George J. Abbott, War- 
ren F. Acker, E. B. Albertin, E. N. C. 
Barnes, Walter H. Butterfield, Mrs. 
Esther B. Coombs, Dr. Wm. C. Craw- 
ford, Arthur J. Dann, Mark Davis, 
Franklin G. Dunham, Will Earhart, J. 
W. Fay, Francis Findlay, Edward J. 
Grant, C. Paul Herfurth, A. E. Holmes, 
Maude M. Howes, David C. King, Helen 
S. Leavitt, George L. Lindsay, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Marden, Pauline Meyer, Rus- 
sell Morgan, E. W. Newton, E. S. Pit- 
cher, James D. Price, V. L. F. Rebmann, 
Evelyn I. Rex, M. Claude Rosenberry, 
A. W. Sprague, C. A. Warren, Louise 
Westwood, Paul Wiggin, Edgar Wilson. 

Names of staff members announced 
thus far are: Francis Findlay, musical 
director and chairman of the program 
committee above named; Harry Whitte- 
more, dean and chairman of enrollment 
committee, (42 Powder House Blvd., 
West Somerville, Mass.) ; Lee Lockhart, 
band director; Dorothy Marden, execu- 
tive secretary and registrar, (Waterville, 
Maine); Mrs. Walter Butterfield, ma- 
tron; Miss Louise Westwood, chairman 
of scholarships committee. F. M. W. 
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Books That Children Love 


Sesoeoee 


Singing As We Go 
A Collection of Illustrated Songs and Stories for the Home 
and Kindergarten. 
Words and Stories by ELsiz JEAN 
Music by Georce H. GARTLAN 
Illustrations by MABEL Betsy HILL 


Acclaimed by kindergarten authorities from Maine to California as 
“The best book ever published.” 


List $2.50 


Most Popular Mother Goose 
Illustrated 


Each song illustrated in colors, printed on heavy card stock bound 
in board and cloth. 


List $1.25 


Art Songs For Children 


By BEATRICE MACGOWEN ScoTT 


Adolf Weidig aptly describes these songs as “Miniature master- 
pieces.” For recitals of fourth to sixth grade children they are 
unequalled. 


List $1.00 


Music Al 


A Fairy Story About Music 
By GRACE PERKINS 
Illustrations by Boppy PERKINS : 
The secrets of music land told in a delightful and absorbing manner. 
Interesting games demonstrate the proficiency the reader has gained. 
Music Al will develop not only music understanding, but music 
appreciation. 


List $3.00 


Fifty Practical Lessons in Elements 
of Musical Notation 


By BerTHA K. PELTERSON 
A systematized plan of instruction for use in correlation with music 


lessons—a textbook that will insure the pupil’s thorough groundwork 
in notation and terminology. A _ perfectly planned book. 


List $1.00 


Melodic Violin Method 


For Group Instruction 
By Grorce E. HUBBARD 


Instructor of Public School Music and Supervisors’ Orchestra at the 

Institute of Musical Art (Juilliard School of Music) and Director 

of Music in the Public Schools of Scarsdale, New York. Pro- 

fusely illustrated, replete with teachers’ helps—this book establishes 
a new criterion in class violin texts. 


List 50 Cents 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE Inc. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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The Outstanding Beginner’s Class or Individual Combination 
Band and Orchestra Book 


Foundation 
to 


Band Playing 
B 


y 
F. 0. Griffen 


ain Y. = 
ss) ase 


- wo, 
°. 


" 


An elementary method for indi- 
vidual or class instruction for band 
and orchestra instruments, 





MORE than 200,000 copies (far more than all similar books 
combined) put into use in school work in two years, by 


Supervisors and Band Instructors 


Already this season thousands of copies have been ordered 
by supervisors for use in training young bands at the opening 
of the school year. 


This series of books was specially prepared to provide an interesting and 
rapidly progressive course for the instruction of young bands and is the most 
important and largest selling work of this kind in existence. 


There is a separate book for each individual instrument and by the use of 
this method young bands will make unbelievable progress, the performers 
howing a skill and proficiency unattainable with the use of any other 
method. It is strictly an elementary method, but it is not just another be- 
ginner’s system. It is built up along entirely different lines and contains 
material necessary for 16 weeks’ study so skillfully graded and carefully 
explained that it will not, so to speak, “stick the band.” Each lesson is 
quickly and permanently absorbed and any music teacher, supervisor, or mu- 
sician with a fair knowledge of music can, with the aid of this book, organize 
and lead a band to success. Foundation to Band Playing makes it possible for 
every community to have a band even though it may not be in a position 
to afford the services of a professional band leader. 


Another novel feature of the Foundation to Band Playing has been the 
addition of string instruments ad lib, so that the method is now complete for 
every orchestra and band instrument. Each book consists of 16 lessons, in- 
cluding 84 exercises and melodies, all covering elementary work of the or- 
ganization. Each lesson is clearly and logically conducted and the explana- 
tions are clear and distinct and it is unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant books of its kind so far published. Each book contains all the charts 
and scales which are necessary, also Dictionary of about 25 terms most often 
used in music and, in fact, there is such a wealth of real instruction material 
included in this method that every band leader, supervisor, and instructor 
should certainly send for one of these excellent books. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


.-Bass Clarinet ...Trombone T. C, 
...Soprano Saxophone ..Trombone B, C. 
..Alto Saxophone 


..-Bb Cornets-Trumpets 
[Conductor] 


.Db Piccolo ' : 
...Eb Clarinet .--Tenor Saxophone ie _ > . 
...Oboe & C Saxophone ...Baritone Saxophone de "Eb Ba sth 

.. Bassoon ..Altos-Horns .. ..... eee ss 
Bb Clarinets ...C Flute ---BBb Bass 
..Alto Clarinet ...Baritone T. C. ..Drums 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 
.Trombone B. C, ..- Viola ... String Bass .--Flute in C 
. Violins ..-Cello ...Horns in F ..-Piano Acc, 


PRICES 
Piano Part $1.00 All Other Parts 75c. 


(Send for Special Sample Cornet Part and Descriptive Circular) 





NOW READY 


Advanced 
Lessons 
By 
F. 0. Griffen 


A series of books to follow the 
author’s famous “FOUNDATION 
TO BAND PLAYING.” 


66 A DVANCED LESSONS” is for individual or class study 
and recreation. It contains 90 exercises and selections in 


Sixteen Progressive Lessons 
For All Band and Orchestra Instruments 


In response to hundreds of requests from supervisors and 
band instructors for a book to follow “FOUNDATION TO 
BAND PLAYING,” it is with the utmost satisfaction we present 
this set of books by the same author. 

Mr. Griffen’s experience acquired in training young bands for many 
years, coupled with his ability and knowledge of the needs of such organiza- 
tions qualified him for writing the two greatest educational works of the 
kind ever produced. 

“ADVANCED LESSONS” follows the same plan and general manner of 
“FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING.” These lessons are in progressive 
order. In the last part of the books is a number of compositions of the 
variety and grade for a good concert, 


Below is Explained Some of the High Spots 
of this Wonderful Work 


Page 1. Introduction, explaining the book and suggesting ways to get the 
most out of the work, 

Page 5. Exercises in playing intervals, thirds, fourths, sixths and octaves 
with several different articulations, putting into practice the information 
learned on page 4. 

Page 7. Tone, intonation, scale and fingering exercises in different keys, 
which when used as suggested on page 6 is the same as three pages of 





exercises in this key. 

Page 13. More rhythm and harmony exercises, this time with melody playable 
by any instrument parts for three to five instruments, illustrating a com- 
plete band arrangement, thus showing the students how the different 
parts work together. 

Page 21. Exercises in melodic and harmonic minor scales and diatonic and 
chromatic triplets, with explanations. 

Pages 23 to 36, inclusive. Marches, waltzes, serenades, melodies, overtures, 
ete. Solid band compositions of a grade students of this series can play 
right along with the lessons. 

Price of all Parts 75¢ Each 


INSTRUMENTATION 
..Selo Cornet ...Bb Soprano ...2nd Trombone, zs. & 
[Conductor] Saxophone ..-lst Trombone B, C. 
...1st Cornet ...Eb Alto Saxophone ..2nd Trombone B, C. 
..-2nd Cornet ...Bb Tenor Saxophone ...3rd Tromb. 
<a Gum — se Borttons {Bb Bass] B. C. 
ese ute or lo Saxophone 
...Eb Clarinet ...Bb Bass or Bass i 2 panel 
. Solo or Ist Bb Saxophone ..-3rd Eb Horn [Alto] 
Clarinet ---Oboe ...4th Eb Horn [Alto] 
..2nd Bb Clarinet . _Bassoon ...Eb Bass [Tuba 


...Baritone, T. C. 


. --BBb Bass [Tuba] 
.. Baritone, B. C, 


...3rd Bb Clarinet 
.-Drums, tympani, 


:..Eb Alto Clarinet 


.. Bb Bass Clarinet er Trombone, T. C, bells, etc. 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 
--.lst Violin .--Ist Horn in F ...Flute C 
..2nd Violin ...2nd Horn in F ...Cello 
... Viola ...3rd Horn in F ...Tenor Banjo 
.. String Bass ...4th Horn in F ...Piano 
(Send for Special Sample Cornet Part and Descriptive Circular) 


-_ | 
< 





T 


Jenkins Music Company 


1015 Walnut Street or 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
434 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, I1l. 


) Selected and free descriptive circulars of all books. 








) Send free sample Solo Cornet ( 
FREE } 
Name 
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SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


STANLEY S. Errincer, Colorado Springs, Colo., 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Grace V. Witson, Wichita, Kan., President 
Frances Smita Catron, Ponca City, Okla., Ist Vice- 


President 


Sara Wuirte, St. Joseph, Mo., Secretary 
Catuertne E, Strouse, Winona, Minn., Treasurer 


Evcenre M. Haunet, St. Louis, Mo., Auditor 





AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


HE Conference program has not 
been completed but I am glad to 
announce a few of the speakers 
vho have accepted the invitation to ap- 
ear on our program: Mr. Frantz Pro- 
chowsky, Chicago Musical College; 
Miss Ada Bicking, Lansing, Michigan; 
iiss Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Mr. Samuel T. Burns, Medina, 
Ohio; Mr. Frank Beach, Emporia, Kan- 
sas; Mr. Edgar Gordon, University of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Victor Berquist, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Miss Bessie Miller, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Mr. Russell Mor- 
gan, President of the National Confer- 
ence; Mr. John Beattie, Northwestern 
University; Mr. Lloyd Shaw, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; and Mr. John Wil- 
cox, Denver, Colorado. 

Organizations appearing on the pro- 
gram in addition to the High School 
groups from Colorado Springs are: A 
Cappella Choir, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas; Mixed Chorus, Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Octet, Ponca City, Oklahoma; Com- 
munity Orchestra, Greeley, Colorado; 
Glee Club, Band and Orchestra, Denver 
High Schools; Band, Sterling, Colorado; 
Orchestra, Pueblo, Colorado. 

There will be demonstrations in grade 
and junior high work by the Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo schools. As one of 
the interesting numbers, Mr. Lloyd 
Shaw will present his students from 
Cheyenne Mountain High School in a 
group of folk dances. 

Following the formal banquet Mr. 
Stanley Deak, cellist, Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, will give a concert. 

The artists for the special concert on 
Wednesday night have not yet been 
chosen; the committee hopes to secure 
a fine choral group comparable to the 
Kedroff Quartet, whom the Conference 
members enjoyed in Wichita two years 
ago. 

The gala concert will be given by the 
All Southwest Orchestra and Chorus 
under the very able direction of Mr. 
Russell Morgan and Mr. John Kendel 
on Friday night. Their respective pro- 
grams were given in the October issue 
of the Journal. 

If you have not received application 
blanks, write to Mr. Fred Fink, Board 
of Education, Colorado Springs, who is 


December, Nineteen Thirty 


organizing the orchestra and to Mr. 
Frank Beach, Emporia, Kansas, who is 
in charge of the chorus. 

More will be said concerning the pro- 
gram in the February Journal. It is 
not too late to send in suggestions. 


DUES 

T is time to begin thinking about 

dues; have you sent yours to your 
state chairman? If not, please do not 
delay longer, but send them at your 
earliest convenience. We hope that 
every supervisor in the Southwestern 
Section will be in attendance at the Con- 
ference but whether you attend or not, 
do not fail to become an active mem- 
ber. If you cannot go, you will need 
more than ever to read the “Book of 
Proceedings” which will give you a com- 
plete record of the six Conferences, 
and which will be available to 1931 
members at a small extra cost. In addi- 
tion to this valuable encyclopedia of 
Conference happenings, can you afford 
to be without the “Music Supervisors 
Journal”? I should say not! The Jour- 
nal subscription is included with active 
membership. The active membership 


fee is $3.00, but if you really want to 
do something to help your Conference, 
become a contributing member and your 


officers will rise up and call you 

“blessed.” If you know of music teach- 

ers who are not members of the Con- 

ference, please send their names and ad- 

dresses to the state chairmen listed be- 

low: 

Missouri: Hannah Whitaker, Board of Edu- 
cation, Moberly, Missouri. 

Kansas: Gratia Boyle, East High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Oklahoma: Robbie Wade, Board of Educa- 
tion, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Arkansas: Homer F. Hess, Conway Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Colorado: John C. Kendel, 414 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Texas: Mrs. Lena Milam, Board of Educa- 
tion, Beaumont, Texas. 

Louisiana: Francis Wheeler, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

New Mexico: Marie Whitesides, No. 19 
Mitchell Apartments, Albuquerque. . 

Arizona: Chauncey King, University of Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Wyoming: Jessie May Agnew, Board of Edu- 
cation, Casper, Wyoming. , 
Utah: Emery Epperson, Board of Education, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Grace V. Witson, President. 


THE ANTLERS 
ITH the selection of the Antlers 
Hotel at Colorado Springs as 
headquarters for the convention of the 
Southwestern Music Supervisors con- 
ference which convenes March 23, 1931, 
delegates to the meeting are assured of 
an enjoyable time. For the Antlers 
Hotel caters to the highest type of the 














PIKES PEAK AVENUE, COLORADO SPRINGS 
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Schools Re- 
cently Install- 
ing Starr 
Pianos. 


There is a Starr Piano of 
the correct size for your every 
need. Write us for a catalog 
and special school prices. Also 
literature on Starr Keyboards 
for Group Instruction. 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


Established 1872 Richmond, Ind. 


Starr Pianos 
and 
Silent Practice 


Keyboards 

















| McDonough-Cheve Method 
of Sight Singing 
By ANNE McDONOUGH 
For High and Normal Schools, Universities 


Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 
$1.50 Postpaid 


| ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 
| 
| 





2107 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















NICELY APPOINTED 


by 
C. H. Congdon 
518 West 26 New York 
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/ PRINT OPERETTAS - CANTATAS WV 
SCHOOL MUSIC OF ALL KINDS 


We print forMNy ers & Carrington, Willis 
Music ©; Eidriddge Entertainment House, 
Sam Fox Publishing Co., and many others. 
\.._ SEND YOUR MSS. FOR QUOTATION _/ 


IMMERMAN & SON CO. iNc 


The Music Printer Established 1876 
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traveling public and provides a modern 
home for the guests within its doors. 
The Antlers, which is one of the most 


famous hotels in the west, is situated 
in the heart of the city, thereby en- 
abling the visitor to reach all points of 
interest within a short time. 

The view of the mountains of the 
Rampart Range, topped by lordly Pikes 
Peak, 14,109 feet up in the air, is 
marvelous from the porches and win- 
dows of the Antlers. There is an un- 
obstructed view of miles of mountain 
range from the hotel. 

The entire atmposhere of the Antlers 
is homelike despite its modern furnish- 
ings and equipment. The management 
has made an especially attractive rate 
for the delegates to the Music Super- 
visors Conference and a warm wel- 
come is promised to the visitors. 


Important 


Music for the Southwestern Chorus may be 
obtained through the Educational Music Bureau 
at the price of $1.40 per set (the list of pieces 
included in the program was published in the 
October Journal). Enrollment blanks may be 
secured from Mr. Frank Beach, Organization 
Manager, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 





MEMBER’S INTELLIGENCE 
TEST 





. When are Conference membership 
dues for 1931 payable? 

. To whom should dues be paid? 

. What is the amount of the active 
membership fee? 

. Does payment of the active member- 
ship fee entitle the member to the 
Music Supervisors Journal? 

5. Do dues cover membership in both 
your Sectional Conference and the 
National Conference? 

6. What classes of membership are 
there in addition to associate and 
active? 

7. Do associate members receive the 
Journal? 

8. Does associate membership convey 
any privilege other than that wf at- 
tending the Conference sessions? 

9. How may active members, whose 
dues are paid for 1931, secure the 
1931 Book of Proceedings? 

10. If you should change your mail ad- 
dress would one of your first 
thoughts be that you should notify 
the Conference office? 

11. When and where will your Sec- 
tional Conference convene in 1931? 

12. Have you read the new constitution 
and by-laws of the National Con- 
ference printed in the 1930 Book of 
Proceedings? 

If you can answer all of the foregoing 
questions satisfactorily and if your dues 
for 1931 are paid or on the way, mark 
yourself 100-plus on this test. If you 
feel that you cannot consistently give 
yourself a perfect score, perhaps you 
would like to turn to page 80 while the 
matter is on your mind and review the 
various points as covered there. 

There is a remittance coupon on page 
6. If you have no need for it why not 
pass it on to an acquaintance whom you 
would like to invite to join the Con- 
ference? 
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(] Assembly Songs 

[] Junior High School Songs for 
Class Use 

[_] Christmas Carols 

-] Glenn—Grade School Assembly 
Songs 

C] Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal 
Method for Class Voice In- 
struction 

1] Rhetts—Symphony Studies 

] Densmore—Music of the Ameri- 


can Indians—with Lecture 


Witherspoon 


Visualized Vocal Method 


Symphony Studies 


“Densmore 
Indians and Their Music 


Grade School Assembly 


Instruments Of The Orches- 
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Min-ka fair. 
Min-ka fair. 


SAS HELIA ABIES CO, QUNEY %% 





Our “Visual Music Slides” 





are the result of fifteen years experi- 
ped work in the field of Visual Music Education—They are 


Bolder, more Legible, more Artistic and Refined. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER 

















No. of Slides 
C 1....Angels from the Realm of Glory........ 
[] 2....Cantique de Noel (O —_ —_— 
{_] 2....Carol, —— Carol . 
ee 
[] 2....First Nowell, The...............-.--- 
[] 1....God Rest You Merry Gentlemen.......... 
[] 2....Good King Wenceslas... . 
{] 2....Hark! The Herald Angels ‘Sing.. 
[} 1....Infant So Gentle... nam 
C) 2....[¢ Came Upon The Midnight Clear 
[] 2....Joy To The World 

1. 


..Luther’s Cradle Hymn... 


Check Coupon and Mail 


1] Historical Musical Instruments 

[] Morgan — Instruments of the 
Orchestra and Band 

[1] Pictorial Biographies of the 
Composers with Lecture Infor- 
mation 

[1] Stereopticons — Screens — Fil- 
ing Cases 

[] Your School Songs 
order” 

[_] Slides Made from Any Kind of 
“Copy” 


“Made-to- 














0) 2 
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57c Per Slide 
0 1....Noel, Let Us Sing (S.A.). 


2. 
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| QUINCY, ILL. 


...O Faithful Pine 
3...0 Holy Night................... 
2....0 Little Town of Beth 
....Silent Night, 


.-O Come All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fi- 


delis) eeeereee 








Holy Night Hee 
PN CID ancisateieiianigniensceinisnithnnitasthinnsiann 
We Three Kings “OF Orient ‘Are... 


When The Crimson Sun Had Set........ 
....While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 





Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
associated Only with the— 
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DO YOU KNOW 






How Easy It Is to Present 
CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA >» >» » 


their general effectiveness. 


striking effects. 


the reach of all schools. 
nation. 





Any group of mixed voices—large or small—may program these short versions of Grand Opera with either piano 
accompaniment only or with an orchestra. All voices are within the range of the school boys and girls and difficult 
passages of the songs included in these arrangements have beer modified in a manner that adds rather than detracts from 


They require but fifteen minutes to present, or, the versions may be cut for shorter renditions when desired. Students 
will enjoy performing Grand Opera from these practical arrangements in which the various parts are interwoven to create 


The first two operas in this series are “FAUST” and “CARMEN.” They offer unique and powerful presentations within 
Chorus arrangements, Orchestrations and Conductor's Scores published; copies sent for exami- 








OTHER RECOMMENDED SCHOOL MATERIAL 





“PRINCESS TING AH LING” 


A NEW CHINESE OPERETTA 
\! (For Mixed Voices) 
ss&. Book and Egetes by 
At LING Cuas. O. Roos AND JUANITA Roos 
Music by 


Francesco B. DELEONE 


A humorous and catchy musical pro- 
duction in two acts. Text and action 
move along quickly thereby holding the 
interest throughout. Chinese atmosphere 
suggests novel effects. Vocal score sent 
for examination. Price, $1.50 (Stage 
Guide and Orchestration available.) 


“POCAHONTAS” 


TWO PART CANTATA 


Text by 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
Music by 
Francesco B. DELEONE 























An interesting and short two part 
cantata with a historical background, pre- 
sented in a charming and effective man- 
ner. Each song may be used separately 
as well as in the complete work. No 
staging or costumes necessary, but may 
be added if desired. Time of perform- 


ance twelve minutes. Price, 75c. 








NEW SONGS for BOYS 

—— SAM FOX 

£ he re Collection of 
MALE TRIOS 


COLlhe TION Y 
Vol. 1 


New and original songs expressly 
written for boys (T. B. B.). Just the 
type of melodious choruses to stimulate 
interest in your work with boys’ 
groups. A valuable collection for use 
the year ‘round. Price, 60c. 











\ MALI 
B\ TRIOS , 





New Band and Orchestra Folio 























FOX 

rox iz COMBINATION 
renereseeses BAND and ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
COMBINATION Vou. 1 


[AND: ()RCHESTRA A brand new folio of original composi- 
tions for bands and orchestras (separate or 
combined )— in the elementary grades. Writ- 
ten to develop and sustain the interest of 
young musicians and an outstanding work 
for use in the lower grades. All arrange- 
ments by J. S. Zamecnik. Each part, 35c; 
piano acc., 65c. 





FOR VARIED COMBINATIONS 


FOX 
Fie ee ee 
te OX Ee TETS 
wean. Vou. 1 


“1, INSTRUMENTAL, 
Ci QUARTETS 


im 


By J. S. ZAMECNIK 


_ About every practical combination of 
instruments may be employed with the 
use of this comprehensive volume. Con- 
tains tremendous possibilities never be- 
fore entertained for instrumental instruc- 
tion. All original material—easy playing 
—-supreme arrangements. Especially rec- 
ommended for the elementary grades. 
Each part, 50c; piano acc., $1.00. 


° 1S Zamecnik s* 





An Unexcelled Band Folio 


FOX 
CONCERT PROGRAM 
FOLIO 
VoL. 1 
FOR BAND 


A group of compositions carefully 
selected for their melodic appeal, effective 
arrangements and good variety. Issued 
for those seeking interesting numbers for 
Concert Programs. Published full Con- 
cert size. Each part, 50c; Conductor's 
Score, $2.00. 





SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


CLEVELAND.....NEW YORK 
CHICAGO.....LOS ANGELES 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Oxrorp History or Music. Introduc- 
tory Volume, and Volume I, Re- 
vised [Oxford University Press]. 


HE Oxford History of Music is 

a work of such noble proportions 

and masterly execution that any 
new developments in connection with it 
are of outstanding importance to the 
musical world. Those now before us 
deserve much more extended treatment 
than can be accorded them here, but at 
least the salient facts can be Stated. 

The Introductory Volume, which is 
entirely new, is designed to give the 
student fuller knowledge and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of music in that 
long series of centuries that preceded 
the dawn of the polyphonic period. The 
editor of this volume is Percy C. Buck 
(it will be recalled that Sir W. H. 
Hadow is General Editor) and Dr. 
Buck, in a preface of characteristic 
charm, explains the need for the addi- 
tional volume. He remarks that the 
student of the first two volumes (as 
originally printed) of the complete His- 
tory, was “liable to gather the impres- 
sion that throughout the Middle Ages 
music was in a State of chaos, and that 
the great men were those who ae 
slowly and painfully forged a medium 
in which we can now express musical 
ideas which are moving and profound.” 
But those old musicians probably found 
their music quite expressive and did not 
feel themselves “to be struggling in the 
dark after something dimly conceived to 
be possible.” So this volume, besides 
giving the student a fuller account of 
music in early periods, “is meant to re- 
mind him that music always has, at the 
moment, been modern.” 

The volume contains (Chapter I) 
quite the most masterly treatise on 
Greek Music that I have seen. The 
author is Cecil Tore. The chapters 
following, by various authors, include 
Music of the Hebrews; Notation: the 
Growth of a System; The Significance 
of Musical Instruments in the Evolution 
of Music; Theoretical Writers on Music 
up to 1400; Plain-song; Folk-song; So- 
cial Aspects of Music in the Middle 
Ages; Bibliography. Comparisons be- 
tween these chapters are perhaps hardly 
proper or possible; but that on Plain- 
song, because of a competent compact- 
ness, and that on Social Aspects of Mu- 
sic in the Middle Ages, because of the 
unusual charm of subject and treatment, 
come to my thought especially. 

The revision of Volume I of the 
original edition is but a phase of the 
changes begun in the Introductory Vol- 
ume. This latter book displaces the sec- 
ond and third chapters of the original 
Volume I, and influences changes that 
now appear in the first chapter. Smaller 
changes occur throughout the work, 
with the general result, it may be said, 
of a gain in clearness, precision, and 
perspective. Dr. Buck is also editor of 
this Volume I, as revised, and of revised 
Volume II. This latter has not come to 
my desk, as yet, so one can but reflect 
that the volumes completed augur well 
for the one to come.—Wrtt EARHART. 
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Twenty Lessons IN Conpuctinc. Karl 
Wilson Gehrkens [Oliver Ditson 
Company]. 


In this addition to The Pocket Music 
Student series Professor Gehrkens gives 
us a work which will direct any tyro at 
conducting into ways of musical effec- 
tiveness. The book is admirably clear, 
concise, accurate, intelligible. It is not 
easy to describe or delineate on paper 
the movements that an experienced con- 
ductor uses, but Dr. Gehrkens has ap- 
proximated a perfect statement so well 
that any normally intelligent student 
should be able to gain the essentials of 
a conducting technic through private 
reading of the book. It deserves a 
hearty welcome and wide use—WILL 
EARHART. 


JouHn CuristiAN Bacu. Charles San- 
ford Terry [Oxford University 
Press]. 


In this volume Dr. Terry has turned 
upon the life of Bach’s youngest son 
that erudition and capacity for brilliant 
research which makes his Bach: A Bi- 
ography, a monumental work of first 
importance. The material gathered, 
much of which must have lain more 
readily at the author’s hand _be- 
cause of Christian Bach’s long resi- 
dence in England, would, indeed, appear 
to have exhausted every possible source 
of historical information. It may be 
that documents will yet be discovered 
that will cast additional light upon such 
problems as the cause and purpose of 
Bach’s departure from Berlin to Italy, 
and consequently upon disputed ques- 
tions that concern his private life. But 
such discoveries will be accidents, for 
all that unremitting research can un- 
cover has been.uncovered by Dr. Terry. 

The first six chapters of the book are 
biographical, and deal with Bach’s life 
in these six periods: Leipzig and Ber- 
lin; Milan; The King’s Theatre; Soho 
and Haymarket; Mannheim and Paris; 
The Last Years. They are richly doc- 
umented and quote at length an amaz- 
ing number of letters that throw inter- 
esting side lights upon Bach and his 
times. Nor are those chapters desti- 
tute of musical criticism. They con- 
tain a complete account of Bach’s work 
in composition through the years, to- 
gether with comments on those works 
by Bach’s contemporaries and by Dr. 
Terry; and a large number of thematic 
excerpts are quoted. 

The chapter following, entitled Bach’s 
Instrumental Compositions, is prepon- 
derantly critical. The forms of instru- 
mental music of the day are described, 
and Bach’s works in those forms are 
nicely weighed and appraised. 

Following Chapter VII are thirty- 
three full-page illustrations that alone, 
because of their rare historical charm, 
would give distinction to any book. Be- 
sides three portraits of John Christian 
Bach the reader will find, for instance, 
a picture of the Berlin Opera House in 
1750, a street-plan of Soho Square and 
environs in 1763, and exterior and inte- 
rior views of the King’s Theatre in 


1783. This latter group includes a most 
interesting plat of the Crown Gallery, 
with the names of the titled patrons, as 
they were in 1783, printed in the squares 
indicating their box holdings. 

The latter half of the book consists 
of a thematic catalogue of Bach’s 
compositions, classified for convenience 
under such headings as Vocal Music, 
Sacred; Operas; English Songs; Sym- 
phonies and Overtures; Pianoforte Con- 
certos. There are many other classifica- 
tions, for Bach was both prolific and 
versatile. A very complete index of 
persons, places and operas mentioned in 
the text adds to the book’s usefulness. 
No other work on the subject, so far 
as my knowledge goes, approaches it in 
completeness ; and so well is it done that 
I fancy there will be no other and no 
need for any other, for many years to 
come.—WILL EARHART. 


THe Parace Mave By Music. Ray- 
mond MacDonald Alden [Bobbs- 
Merrill Company]. 


This music-magic story by the author 
of Why the Chimes Rang is a charm- 
ing fantasia of not more than three 
thousand words. It is bound and il- 
lustrated attractively enough to serve 
as a small gift or favor. 

The whimsical story is simply told, 
with the incidental inclusion of a good 
deal of historical fact and the natural 
revelation of a great psychological 
truth. 

It should have place in fifth and sixth 
grade libraries where it will do its 
part toward motivating group projects. 
—HutpAH JANE KENLEY. 


A History or Music. Grace Gridley 
Wilm [Dodd Mead & Co., Inc.]. 


As one approaches a new music history, 
“of the making of books, etc.,” flashes 
into the mind. Nevertheless, the author’s 
first sentences catch the attention and 
one opens the pages with anticipation. 
There is no attempt at erudite exposi- 
tion, but rather a straight-forward style 
which brings musicians and _ historical 
facts very near. The intention, as 
stated in the foreword, is to avoid 
“both the dullness of the skeleton-like 
syllabus and the forbidding length of 
exhaustive treatises,” while supplying a 
“sufficiently complete survey to suit the 
purposes of the music lover and the be- 
ginning student of music.” The work 
opens with an interesting introductory 
chapter, “The Origin of Art,” by the 
author’s husband. Perhaps it over- 
stresses, in the association of art and 
play, the Spencer surplus energy theory 
and ignores the latter one of Lee and 
Johnson, that of play as “functional 
need of the organism.” Either theory, 
however, would serve Mr. Wilm’s pur- 
pose equally well. He further discusses 
the “three different sources of artistic 
enjoyment” and the psychological rea- 
sons for “the character of the patterns 
employed in music.” The book 
is plotted in seven parts: Ist, Unison, 
the Music of Antiquity; 2nd, Poly- 
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The “SYMPHONY” 





New 


Counter-Balancing 
Baton 


Made exclusively for the conducting 
classes of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., and other large music 
colleges throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia. 

A technically constructed type of con- 
ductors’ baton made to carry its weight 
in the very neat handle, the form of which 
is pleasing to the touch, giving’ recoil be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand 
of unnecessary weight. 

Length of baton 20 inches, weight two 
and one-half drams, also made in lengths 
of 23 inches end 25 inches. Accepted by 
the Boards of Education of New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and used by the 
world’s celebrated conductors, including 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Eugene Goossens, John Philip Sousa, etc., 
and Joseph E. Maddy and associated con- 
ductors of the Nat‘onal High School 
Orchestra and Camp Association. 

Handsome compact case of six 20-inch as 
per illustration, price, $12.50. Per doz. 
(less case), $15.00. Will be sent for in- 
spection and trial upon requisition. 


MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
JOHN W. DAWSON 


223 BROOKS AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Telephone Genesee 3487 











' SCHOOL ORCHESTRA | 


AND 


BAND COLLECTIONS 


Books for Bp clarinets and 
cornets, and all camatenn | 
ORCHESTRA 
] Jacobs’ Folio of Classics (3 Vol’s). 15 numbers 

in each volume 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras (3 Vol’s). 
11 casy original compositions (Ea. Vol.). 


Cj) Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard 
Marches (3 Vol’s). 15 excellent marches in 
each volume 

BAND 
[) Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No. 1. 16 


world-famous selections. 

( Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book. 
16 easy original compositions. 

Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, No. |. 
16 standard marches. 


ORCHESTRA—BAND 
) Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics. 
sitions of the master composers. 
C) Jacobs’ Ensemble. 14 easy original compositions. 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection (of 50 famous 
Old Songs). 
[) Jacobs’ Concert Album. 14 light concert pieces. 
C) IN MELODY LAND (Violin and Piano). 
First pieces for young violinists. 


14 compo- 





Supervisors of Music: 


Check the collections of which you de- 
sire Ist violin or solo trumpet parts, 
instrumentation and prices. Sent FREE, 
postpaid. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
Publishers of ‘Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly” 
and ‘Jacobs’ Band Monthly.”” (Each $2.00 
the year.) 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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phony; 3rd, Homophony; 4th, The 
Classical Masters; 5th, Romantic Mu- 
sic, and the Development of Opera; 6th, 
Culmination of Opera and the Transi- 
tion from Romanticism to Modernism; 
and 7th, Modern Music, the early Twen- 
tieth Century. Parts 1 and 7 are dis- 
tinctive, 38 pages being given to ancient 
music, attributing to each of the civil- 
izations presented a very definite con- 
tribution. Part is a concise and 
friendly discussion of Realism and The 
Musical Map. All are handled with 
grace and ease and are sufficiently thor- 
ough to lure the student to further read- 
ing. The volume is largely biographical 
as the author considers a man and his 
art one. It is a fine work to add to 
the music appreciation library —SusAN 
T. CANFIELD. 


Tue Voco Stupy PLan. Charles Nor- 
man Granville [Granville Institute, 
Chicago, II]. 

This book is a thin, pamphlet-like vol- 
ume in quarto size, with tough paper 
cover, suited to use in the hands of 
students. Paper, type, spacing, etc., are 
good. There is a full page illustration 
of respiratory organs and of the tonal 
mechanism. ; 

The object of the Plan is stated as 
the giving of a foundation on which 
students can further develop their tal- 
ents and learn the correct tse of the 
speaking as well as the singing voice— 
not to develop artists. It has been 
written with a view to the teaching of 
classes or groups rather than individ- 
als. : 

a being the author’s belief that all 
correct singing must be based on fine 
pronunciation, Part One begins with a 
discussion of word analysis. It goes 
on into the physiology of breathing, 
breathing exercises, how tone 1s cre- 
ated, how the vowel is formed, open 
and closed vowels. Part Two is intro- 
duced by a talk on the power of imag- 
ination, and is made up of nineteen ex- 
ercises for the development of technic 
which are written as songs to express 
definite moods or to portray activities 
of life or nature. The intention 1s to 
center the students’ attention on the 
spirit of the music, the words and 
clear enunciation, not on conscious at- 
tention to vocal organs. The technic 
to be incidentally developed includes 
sustaining of slowly moving tones with- 
out loss of vowel purity, developing 
flexibility, various intervals, exact in- 
tonation, feeling and hearing open and 
closed vowels, agility of vowel articu- 
lation, crispness of enunciation, free 
tongue movement, free throat, and con- 
sonant exercises of all sorts. Imag- 
ination really is the key to the whole 
plan of study in Part Two. _ The song- 
like exercises are very musically writ- 
ten, very skillfully worded, very 
smoothly graded, very good. Each in- 
cludes a particular consonant or vowel 
study or combination. 

Part Three contains eleven lessons 
having to do with pronunciation, sug- 
gestions for physical freedom, how to 
study a song, interpretation, the psy- 
chology of breathing, the anatomy of 
the ear, resonance, pitch, song litera- 
ture and a valuable list of songs for 
study. The lesson on interpretation 
seems to me based too exclusively on 
the words, since in a worthy song the 
music and words should be so closely 
wedded that the melodic line, conso- 
nances, dissonances and rhythmic un- 





expectedness should all be at least as 
significant as the words. How to Study 
a Song is invaluable, there having been 
too much haphazard, incomplete sketch- 
ing in what has passed as song study. 
The Psychology of Breathing identifies 
Mr. Granville as a disciple of the late 
W. A. Tomlins, a fact that is sug- 
gested by the spirit and standards in 
evidence throughout the book even be- 
fore he is named. The work is worthy 
of dedication to him. 

Of the making of books on singing 
there is no end and, being weary of 
them, I entered this one to scoff. 
While I do not, perhaps, remain to 
pray, I turn the last page with a re- 
spectful bow. This is distinctly the 
best series of lessons for class work 
I have yet seen—HutpaAH JANE KEN- 
LEY. 


Christmas Plays and Cantatas 


Tue Finpinc or THE Kino. Lines by 
F. C. Happold; Music by R. R. 
Broome [Oxford University Press]. 

The Finding of the King is a Na- 

tivity play beautiful in line and music. 

Mr. Broome has sympathetically se- 

lected and skillfully handled the carols 

used; these are traditional or date from 
the 14th to the late 17th century. The 
melodies are with few exceptions mo- 
dal, producing artistic continuity as 
well as adding much to the religious 
atmosphere. The play is cast for 
twelve principal characters, heralds, 
giftbearers, and heavenly chorus. There 
are 5 SATB, 3 SAB, and 3 unison 
choruses, 2 two-voice numbers in form 
of solo and descant favorably placed 
vocally except for an occasional low 

“G” in the bass. The solo voices lie 

between C and D. The orchestral 

material may be hired from the pub- 
lishers though the piano score is ade- 

quate for small occasions. It is a 

sincerely beautiful work suited to high 

school and community groups.—SusAN 

T. CANFIELD. 


THe Nativity. Linda Ekman and 


Elizabeth Fyffe [Oliver Ditson Co.]. 
The authors of this mystery play 
found their idea in one of Tiersot’s 
“Noels Francais.” They have used the 
five carols found there, adding five 
more, condensing the long folk-song: 
story of each song although translating 
faithfully. The Scripture story is read 
by a narrator, the songs and carols 
forming the greatest part of the play. 
Very little action is demanded of the 
characters. These are the usual ones 
of the Christmas story with the ex- 
ception of “the slothful shepherd” who 
sings an interesting dialogue with the 
angel. The songs are arranged for 
solo, unison and two-part chorus, not 
difficult except perhaps in the number 
of verses to be learned in a few in- 
stances. They are written for piano 
or organ with the possible addition of 
string trio—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


THE SHEPHERD oF KING ADMETUS. 
Poem by James Russell Lowell; 
Music by Earl Towner [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. 


This is a pastoral cantata for women’s 
voices, with soprano and baritone solos 
and orchestral or piano accompaniment ; 
a lovely setting of a lovely poem, a 
composition beautiful harmonically with 
exquisite unfolding nuance. An occa- 
sional high school group would find 
the vocal scoring possible, the only 
fault lying in the low alto which 
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touches G several times and on some 
pages lies quite persistently around A 
which though not impossible is rather 
uncomfortable for high school alto. 
It occurs to me that such a work pre- 
pared for a special program has more 
value than many lectures upon music 
appreciation—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


University Extension Conservatory 


CHICAGO 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MEMBER OF 


Miscellaneous Vocal 
IN THE TIME oF Roses. Louise Reich- 
ardt; Arranged by Harry Gilbert 
[G. Ricordi & Company]. 
Soprano, soprano and alto, with piano 
accompaniment. A very singable ar- 
rangement of this sentimental favorite, 
easily within the ability of a junior high 
school girls’ chorus. 





MARIANINA (Italian Popular Tune). Ar- 
ranged by Harvey W. Loomis 
[C. C. Birchard & Company]. 

Soprano, alto, bass. Light but flowing, 

singable and persuasive. 


Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certifi- 
cates, and Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 
Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
Musician. You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying 
at your convenience by the Extension Method. 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 


No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. 
Credits earned by using your spare time for advancement. 


HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF 

\ . ° MUSIC, A 
COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bachelor's Degree), PIANO, VOICE, pe Ma ‘ae 
MUSIC, EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN 
GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. ; : 


Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval 


Address REGISTRAR, Dept. R 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41ST STREET, CHICAGO 


TrriToMBA (Italian Folk Song). Ar- 
ranged by Marten J. Luvaas [C. C. 
Birchard & Company]. 

Tenor, tenor, bass and bass (boys’ glee 

club). Melodious, singable, well within 

range and quite simple. 


SuMMER Nicut. Mrs. M. H. Gulesian 
[C. C. Birchard & Co.] 

Soprano, alto, tenor and bass, with so- 
prano obligato and piano accompani- 
ment. A waltz song of some nineteen 
pages with frequent key changes and 
melodic variety. It is light and not 
highly distinctive but not ordinary, and 
is suited to program use wherever a 
high school chorus is not ready for more 
serious work or audiences are not re- 
ceptive toward it. 


UnpverR THE GREENWooD TREE. Cecil 
Forsythe; Edited by Howard D. 
McKinney [J. Fischer & Brother]. 

Soprano and alto. A charming and self- 

singing setting of Shakespeare’s words— 

all too brief. The tune so inevitably be- 











THE ARBAN-CLARKE 


longs to the words that one wonders Method for Cornet and Trumpet 


ee they can have waited for it so very “As complete a compendium as was ever 
. written.” Corrected and revised with in- 
SHEPHERD’s Sonc (Norwegian Folk valuable explanatory notes and phrasings, 
Song). Arranged by William Lester by Herbert L. Clarke —of international 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.]. fame. Published in two parts. Eleven 
Soprano, soprano, alto. A good song excerpts are also published individually, for 
for the girls’ glee club—for delicacy, convenience of teachers. 





flexibility and sensitiveness of ensemble. a , 
? eoce ° a eoee e 
The vocal lines are natural, the — See your Complete, paper ——_.. a 
appropriate. There is skillful polyphonic dealer . board covers .... 6.00 
handling of the musical ideas native to or write us! Zs cloth covers. .... 6.75 
the melody. De Luxe Edition 8, 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 
Dept.M BOSTON, MASS. 





Wuty, PritHee Go to Bep. Thomas 
Ravenscroft [Oxford University 
Press]. 

For mixed chorus, a cappella. This is 

one of a series of fifty-six madrigals 

and other music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries edited by Charles 
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DENISON'S PLANS OCCASIONS 


Delightfally amusing, 
simple entertainments 
for both juveniles and 
adults. Denison’ i 


Please send us the names and addresses. 
of School Music Teachers who should 
be invited to become members of the 
Conference. 





Kennedy Scott. Those who have been 
misled into the belief that madrigal 
singing requires a special technic will 
find this jolly, lilting old hunting song 
a fine beginning toward acquaintance 
with Weelkes, Gibbon and other madri- 
galists. It will help develop the neces- 
sary independence, flexibility and ensem- 
ble sense. It is possible of performance 
by a good junior high school chorus and 
will be good practice for more advanced 
choirs. The editor, an eminent authority 
on the subject, has added excellent sug- 
gestions for this type of choral singing. 
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H.T Fitz Smons Company 
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! PICCOLA, by Alice R. 
N e W Wickens and Ruby M. 
* Black. Charming two- 
act Christmas operetta for children. Text 
adapted from piquant French story. Me- 
lodious setting for unison singing. Price 
Write today for a copy on ap- 
proval. 


Christmas Cantatas 


King of Kings by Daniel Protheroe. For 
mixed voices and solo quartette. Not 
at all difficult, but very beautiful. Price 
$.75. 

The King and the Star by Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart and Noble Cain. Beau- 
tiful and original allegorical story given 
melodious, appealing setting. Two part 
treble. Successful for children every- 
where. Price $.40. 


New Christmas Number 
for Girls’ Glee Club 


Carillon, Poem by Eugene Field. Setfing 
by Mare Briel. Lovely carol-like num- 
ber of exquisite simplicity. Easy to 
learn. Three part treble. Price $.15. 

Also published for solo voice, Price $.35 


For your Next High School 
Operetta Choose 
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The Bells of Capistrano 


by Charles Wakefield Cadman. Libretto 
founded on story of old Spanish Mission 
in Southern California. Spanish and In- 
dian melody motifs are combined with 
modern musical writing. Three acts. 
Price $1.50. 

Ask your dealer for approval copies of 
FitzSimons Opgrettas, Cantatas, Choral 
Numbers, Band and Orchestra Folios, 
etc., or write us direct. Catalogs, the 
matic circulars on request. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept. S. 


23 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SonGs For THE SEAsons. Daniel Gregory 
Mason [J. Fischer & Brother]. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter—a 
little cycle which belongs on a chil- 
dren’s festival program—a Christmas 
program, because “Winter” is a wee 
Christmas carol. The spontaneity and 
sureness of touch of the man who is 
master of his technic are in startling 
contrast to the labored quality of the 
hundreds of pretentious efforts at my 
elbow. Variety in keys, rhythms and 
melodic movement give freshness and 
interest from Spring’s Let Us Sing to 

Winter’s Amen. 


Wwe-AwakKE Soncs. G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer [The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.]. 

Some of these songs are altogether 

charming, others are four-square and 

lack the subtle “something” we find in 
songs which captivate us. Mr. Grant- 

Schaefer’s harmonic interest is again 

evident, not only in the settings of the 

melodies, but in such little song bits 
as “Brother Major Chord,” “Sister 

Minor Chord,” and “My Top.” In the 

last named he uses a two-measure mo- 

tive four times, changing its character 
by enchanting variation in the accom- 
paniment. The result is charm in the 
song and must result in independence 
of children who sing it—Susan_ T. 
CANFIELD. 


Tue JackpaAw oF Ruetms. Poem by 
Richard Harris Barham; Music by 
Chris M. Edmunds [C. C. Birchard 
& Co.]. 


An attractive and humorous handling 
of an Ingoldsby Legend. The music 
is pictorial, nice in quality, the voice 
parts not over-difficult and well scored. 
It is written for treble voices in two 
parts with piano accompaniment, the 
alto range being B to E and that of 
the soprano C to G. It is a pleasing 
number for women’s chorus on a com- 
munity program, while it is also pos- 
sible for high school girls—Susan_ T. 
CANFIELD. 


Tue Home tn THE SHor. Marie G. 

Merrill [Clayton F. Summy Co.]. 
A health play for children from kin- 
dergarten to eighth grade gains its 
childish appeal from the use of Mother 
Goose characters and some of musical 
settings of Mother Goose rhymes, folk 
tunes, the Minuet from Mozart’s Don 
Tuan, and the Brahms Lullaby. The 
combination appears appalling but, with 
the lines for introduction, passes. The 
reviewer rebels somewhat at any mix- 
ture of soup, precept and song, but 
perhaps she should rejoice that health 
and history occasionally use her art 
to point their morals for them.—Susan 
T. CANFIELD. 


Studies for Piano 
SrepHen HeEttER—Books I and II. 
Edited by Waddington Cooke [Ox- 
ford University Press]. 


This is the Oxford Graded Selection of 
Stephen Heller, including in Book I, ten, 
and in Book II, seven of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful melodies from 
the many Heller studies. Mr. Cooke has 
rearranged them to suit small hands and 
placed under one cover studies of equal 
difficulty. The edition will be very use- 
ful, bringing as it does many melodious 
studies into suitable form for youthful 
students —Susan T. CANFIELD. 


Tue Music MAKER AT THE PIANO— 
Primer and First Book. Otto Miess- 
ner and Rudolph Ganz [Miessner 
Institute of Music]. 

A new series of piano books for the 

very small child, this Music Maker rep- 

resents an innovation. The authors make 
use of the large muscle principle by 
hand over hand discovery of tunes in 
the style of Peter Pumpkin Eater, 
which children have learned informally 
for generations. Again, the first tunes 
are placed on the black keys, an ingeni- 
ous way of reducing the manual diff- 
culty of early experimentation. The be- 
ginning work is frankly based upon 
playing by ear and imitation and “pre- 
sents the project of playing a tune on 
the piano as a delightful means of man- 
ual self-expression.”—Susan T. Can- 
FIELD. 


Att Asoarp FOR Music Lanp and 
FATHER TIME AND His ARMY OF 
Notes. Josephine Hovey Perry [The 
Willis Music Co.]. 

The author has tried to combine the 
“music psychology, the inspiration of 
rote songs, and the sol fa system facili- 
tating reading in all keys” from the 
public school field with the “sound rudi- 
ments in music and the pianistic devel- 
opment for technique to play as well as 
sing” from the private course. 

The stations of the journey are: 
I. The Hand House, 11. Keyboard City, 
III. The Grand Staff, and IV. Captain 
Time’s Note Camp. The rote songs 
comprise four finger songs and games 
and fourteen other rote songs, while 
each lesson is expressed in rhyme and 
dramatization of facts is freely indulged. 

Father Time, introduced by a story, 
Jack’s Dream, deals with the subject 
of rhythm entirely through notation. The 
delightful feeling of being part of the 
whole, like rider and horse, can scarcely 
be developed by the mere mental count- 
ing out of note values. In spite of the 
jolly pictures and rhymes the reviewer 
feels much like the mountaineer in town 
who “couldn’t see the town for the 
people.”—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


Orr We Go Acatn. Angela Diller, 

Elizabeth Inacle [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
A second book of “Poetry-Pieces” for 
the piano. The first was reviewed in 
these columns (May, 1928). The second 
is as delightful as the first—Susan T. 
CANFIELD, 


Piano Duets 
Tue Dancinc Crass—Piano Duets for 
Children. M. E. Marshall [Oxford 
University Press]. 
For four hands, both parts of relative 
simplicity. 


COMPANIONS AT THE Piano. Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake [The Willis Music 
Co.]. 

Six rhythmic piano duets for two 

pupils of the same grade. Very simple. 


RHYTHMIC PrANo Duets—Books I and 
II [The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.]. 


Quite simple, fairly attractive. 


MINIATURE DuETS FROM MASTER SyYM- 
pHonies. Elizabeth Gest [Boston 
Music Co.]. 

Eleven selections from the great com- 

posers transcribed for young students. 

Unlike many transcriptions, these, in 

spite of simplicity, preserve the har- 

monic quality and color of the orig- 
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4b LAST VIBRANT NOTES of the 
Barber of Seville’s stirring finale faded 
into memories. 

One moment of awed silence. Then wave 
after wave of appreciative applause from the 
thousands who thronged the Flint auditorium. 
Adam P. Lesinsky and his Hammond High School 
band had scored a triumph and the listeners knew 
that one of the principal prizes in the National High 
School Band Tournament had just been won. 

Third place was awarded to Hammond for an in- 
spired effort ranking close to the brilliant concert 
performances of Nicholas Senn and Joliet. The music 
wise commented freely on the rich tone coloring of 
this great high school band. 

“That,” said Lesinsky, “is made possible largely by the 
excellence of our instruments. Practically all our brasses 
are Conns. Ten Conn Victor Cornets contribute richness of 
tone that could be secured in no other way. For years I 
myself have played a Conn Cornet and proved the superiority 
of Conn performance.” 


First Five Winners Use Conn Instruments 


Conn’s dominance among prize winning school bands every- 
where is significant to you. All three of the prize winning Class 
A bands at Flint and boc first and second place Class B win- 
ners are composed largely of Conn instruments and the directors 
are unanimous in praise of Conns. 

Conn instruments will help your band, too. They are easier 
to play. They have the exclusive advan- 
tage of glass smooth inside passages 
produced by Conn’s patented hydraulic 
expansion process. Tons of water pres- 
sure iron out every inaccuracy and 


y 


WITH ALL THEIR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES | 
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YONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS ¢ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 












insure maximum purity of tone. There 

are dozens of refinements and improve- 

ments which aid performance. Yet, because 

Conn makes more band instruments than any 

other factory, a late model Conn costs no more 
than any other standard make. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 
Prove to yourself, without cost or risk, that a Conn 
will aid your progress. Free Trial, Easy Payments 
conveniently arranged. Write for free booklet giving 
interesting facts about whichever instrument interests 
you most. Mention instrument. 


Valuable Charts for Music Supervisors 
Conn’s Band and Orchestra Charts are a wonderful teach- 
ing aid. Standard in hundreds of schools. Set of charts on 
18 instruments and text book, “How Music Is Made,” sent 
postpaid for $1, about one-tenth retail value. 
Conn’s Band eseline Plan makes it possible to start with 
beginners and have a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Factory 
organizers handle all details. Write for full information and 
free book, “Band Organizing Made Easy.” 


fn. a> 


C. G. CONN, {d., 1212 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


O Send free book, ‘‘Band Organizing Made Easy.” 
Send free book and details on 
Send complete set of charts and book, ‘‘ How Music Is Made.” 

O I enclose $1. 





instrument. 
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FILLMORES 
for 
SCHOOL 
BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC 















BAND 







The Fillmore Folk Tune Band Book for 
Beginners (New), by Leon V. Metcalf. 

The Fillmore Beginners’ Band Book, by 
James M. Fulton 






The Fillmore Transition Band Book (First 
Reader), by Leon V. Metcalf. 

The Bennett Band Book No. 1, by Harold 
Bennet 










The Be a Band Book No. 2, by Harold 
Bennet 

will Hutt Band Book, by Will Huff. 

Al Hayes Band Book, by Al Hayes 

The Al-Ha Band Book, by Al Hayes 

The Huff Par-Excell Band Book, by will 







Huff 
The Noel March Book (Easy) by F. E. 





Noel 
Henry Fillmore’s March Book (Med. Diffi- 
cult), by Henry Fillmore 
The Trombone Family Band Book (Trom- 
bone Novelties), by Henry Fillmore. 
The Gloria Band Book (Hymns and Gospel 
Songs), by Henry Fillmore. 


ORCHESTRA 
The Fillmore Beginning String Class 
Method, by Harold M. Johnson (Violin, 
Viola, Cello, Bass, Piano and Teacher's 
Score). 
» Bennett Orchestra Folio No. 1, by 


Folio No. 2, by 


























e 
The Bennett Orchestra 
Harold Bennett 
Hazel’s Orch. Gems, by Edw. Haz 
The = Huff Orchestra Folio, S will 







Hu 
The Ai- Ha Orchestra Folio, by Al Hay 
The Par-Excell Orchestra Folio, by Will 






Huff 
Pure Gold Orchestra Folio, by Edw. Hazel. 
The Lewis Orchestra Folio, by Walter 
Lewis 
Fillmore Sacred Orchestra Folio No. 1 
Fillmore Sacred Orchestra Folio No. 2. 























HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
SCHOOL BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA PUB- 
LICATIONS 









CATALOGS AND SAMPLES 
SENT FREE UPON 
REQUEST 








Fill in the Coupon and Mail to Us. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Kind of Music Interested in 
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inal. They leave nothing to unlearn 
in a later encounter with the complete 
work but rather prepare for the ex- 
perience of greater breadth and beauty. 


Solo Piano 
Sicir1ano. Dalhousie Young [Edward 
B. Marks Mus. Co. for J. W. 


Chester, Ltd., England]. 
A delightful number, compact, well 
written, fine in phrasing and form. 


Four CHripren’s Pieces. Ernest H. 
Patience [E. B. Marks for J. W. 
Chester]. 

The third and fourth seem especially 

pleasing. 


MorNING CANTER THROUGH THE PARK. 
Florence Parr-Gere [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.]. 

Attractive study in contrast of staccato 

chord and legato melody. 


PappLiInG AMONG Ponp-Lities. Harvey 
Gaul [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
Tuneful, chromatic, with reversed 


rhythmic figure. 


Fancies Free—Five Tone Poems for 
Young Pianists. Marie Seuel-Holst 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Attractive, clear harmonically, with 

technical problems pleasingly presented. 

Nos. IV (for smooth interlocking 

hands) and VI (for use of the entire 

keyboard) we found especially alluring. 


A Day IN THE PETERBOROUGH Woops— 
Suite for Piano. Ethel Glenn Hier 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Rather nice, less simple studies to 

break away from the obvious chord 

and melodic figure. 


VACATION ON THE FARM—Six Piano 
Pieces. Olive Endres [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.]. 


All are usable, while III and VI are 
worthy studies for independent hands. 
—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


Piano Duets with Rhythmic Ensemble 
(Rhythmic Band) 

InptAN Camp Scenes I, II, III. Cuth- 
bert Harris [The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.] 

These are catchy numbers scored for 

piano duet, violin, triangle, tambourine, 

castanets, sandblocks, cymbals and 
drums. There is a full conductor's 
score, a melody score for the child 
conductor and individual scores for the 
other instruments. This series is very 
usable to follow the making of scores 
in the first and second grade, and be- 
long preferably to the third and fourth. 


Scumipt’s RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA SE- 
rIES—Volumes I and 

These are available with solo piano or 

piano duet, and are, like the previous 

set, delightful numbers through which 

to become accustomed to ensemble 

score reading as well as to listening. 


Rhythm Band Without Scores 
RHYTHMIC RECREATIONS. A. Louis 
Scarmolin [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
Tuneful numbers for piano with a 
teacher’s guide scored above the piano. 

—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


National Dances 
NaTIONAL DaNceEs oF IRELAND. Edited 
and described by Elizabeth Burche- 
nal. [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
Elizabeth Burchenal has for some years 
been an authority on folk and national 


dances, games, etc. This reprint of 25 
traditional Irish dances published first 
in 1925 represents years of co-opera- 
tion with Irish musician and dance ex- 
pert. The work follows her usual form 
of written description, diagrams, etc., 
and serves to remind supervisors and 
community leaders again of the wealth 
of material Miss Burchenal has pre- 
pared—Susan T. CANFIELD. 


Instrumental—Miscellaneous 


METHOp For Bassoon. Julius Weissen- 
born—Revised by Fred Bettoney 
[Cundy-Bettoney Company]. 

The reviewer is unabie to particularize 

concerning the changes made by Fred 

Bettoney in the Weissenborn method 

for bassoon, but the fact that it now 

stands as a comprehensive text for that 
instrument is easily recognized. The 
book contains one hundred pages of 
music above par as to interest and equal 
to instruction books in grading. Wisely, 
the method increases the range very 
gradually. For interest during pages 
where limited range exists, Mr. Weiss- 
enborn depends a great deal upon 
rhythmic and melodic treatment. Fine 
tone control will be more certain under 
this kind of treatment, but it is con- 
ceivable that a student might early be- 
come developed in rhythm, pitch-dis- 
crimination, and melodic and harmonic 
sense, to the exclusion of range. Such 
a pupil asked to play in ensemble would 
feel like an able pianist who tries to 
play with the upper and lower two oc- 
taves of his instrument missing. The 
range of one octave is reached only 
after sixteen pages of rather intricate 
rhythmic and melodic exercises. Your 
reviewer believes this method good for 

a student who is already accomplished 

in music reading. Such a student would 

cover the first sixteen pages in a few 
days and arrive at an adequate range 
early enough to prevent stagnation. 

This idea rather fits the public school 

practice of converting pianists or saxo- 

phonists inte bassoonists. A musician 
taking up the study of bassoon should 

like the Weissenborn method.—Lee M. 

LocKHART. 


Lessons ON Time. William Eby [Vir- 
tuoso School]. 
In addition to one hundred exercises 
specially prepared for the purpose of 
teaching the music student to play 
strictly in time and with perfect 
rhythm this publication gives a treat- 
ment of the problems of syncopation. 
Even the student who finds time and 
rhythm easy will find value in Lessons 
on Time; for the one who has time 
troubles this book is of tremendous 
value. For much the same sort of 
training the instrumentalist might turn 
to any one of a number of solfeggio 
books, but no helps along the way will 
be found there. Mr. Eby points out the 
narrow path to successful response to 
time and rhythm. 

The book is published in both the 
treble and bass clefs. Both editions are 
in easy playing range, the compass in 
each being but a twelfth. The books 
may be used in ensemble rhythm work 
if the treble parts are confined to the 
B-flat instruments. Perhaps Mr. Eby 
will give us treble parts for C, E-flat, 
F and D instruments and thereby form 
a complete ensemble set—Lee M. Locx- 
HART. 
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OUR CHORUS BOOKS WITH CLOTH BINDINGS 
HAVE ACHIEVED AN UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 


BOYS’ OWN CHORUS BOOK CHORAL MISCELLANY 
by Earl L. Baker, Mus. D. ; High School Repertoire 
The greatest variety of songs typical . . : : 
of American boyhood. Nearly one Mixed voices. Selections from operas, oratorios and songs 


hundred numbers especially arranged |] for all occasions make this a rare collection for high school or 
by experienced teachers for Junior and }] other uses. 
Senior High School Boys. Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 
CLOSE HARMONY FOR BOYS 
by Earl L. Baker, Mus. D. 
A collection of choruses which all 








The books have been prepared especially for use in schools 
boys want to sing, with the harmonies and clubs. Covered in cloth on heavy. boards, the stiff bindings 
arranged so each part is in limited [{ will stand the wear necessitated by constant use. 
range of the boys’ voices during the —— — — — — — = — —— — — — — — — — — 
period of mutation. Price, $1.25 | | 116 Boylston Street 

CHORAL TREASURY FOR YOUNG | a ow ae 


LADIES | Please send me on approval, with return privilege, the follow- 


by Laura Bryant and Paul Bliss | ing chorus books and catalogs, checked below. 


A carefully chosen collection of two- , 
part and three-part songs. Each number | © Boys’ Own Chorus Book O Close Harmony for Boys 


selected for some particular purpose. | CO Choral Treasury for Young Ladies 












Price, $1.25 | © Choral Repertoire for Young Ladies 
CHORAL REPERTOIRE FOR YOUNG | O Choral Miscellany (Mixed Voices) 
LADIES 











by Laura Bryant and Paul Bliss O Music by Mail O School Orchestra Mail Service 
A collection of unison, two-, three- and ' 0 Music Supervisor’s Guide of Choral Music 


four-part choruses by the best American, ' 4 Choirmasters’ and Chorus Conductors’ Guide 
French, German, Dutch, Russian and 


Swedish composers. Price, $1.25 S thees 
THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
116 Boylston Street Boston. Mass. l RE aD OTe oe ee eT et ee et er eT 














Have Successful Piano Classes 





Curtis Class 











Curtis Class Piano Course 


by 
Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 
Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


This course is bringing outstanding results | New York and many other cities throughout 
in the Public School Systems of Chicago, the entire country. 


For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher, 817 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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This shows J. Band 


J. Giblin, 
Instructor of the Lowell High 
School Band, receiving the Massa- 
chusetts State trophy from Mayor 
Duane of Waltham at the finals of 


the High School Band Contest. 
This splendid band stood out head 
and shoulders above other contest- 
ants, due to their fine equipment 
and careful instruction. 


Mr. Giblin equipped his entire 
trumpet section with Vega trumpets, 
and other Vega instruments were 
also used in this prize-winning 


band. 


Get our catalogs of every instru- 
ment for Band and Orchestra— 
Reed, Brass, Percussion. 


The VEGA Co. 


Se 2 SS SS SS eS ee eee eee eee eee 
The VEGA Co. 
151 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Special BAR- 
GAIN LIST and Catalogs of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments. 


PD ccwedexctccdesvetctucceuseesee 











When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Four Year Course leads to Degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Education from 
Western Reserve University 


Private and Class Lessons 
in all departments 
SECOND SEMESTER —FEBRUARY 2Np 


Bery! Rubinstein—Dean of the Faculty 
Russell V. Morgan—Director of Public School Music 


GOhe C[lebeland Tustitute 
of ([/usic 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Vocal 
Two of Schumann’s fine songs are sung 
by Elsa Alsen on Columbia record 172-M 

—Seit Ich Ihn Gesehen, and Du Ring an 
Meinem Finger. Splendid singing and 
recording; a satisfying and worth-while 
record. 

Two songs sung by Graveure are re- 
corded on Columbia record 175-M, with 
his usual artistry displayed. The first of 
them is a very useful one—Passing By 
(Purcell) ; the second is Wilson’s The 
Pretty Creature. 

Two insignificant songs are sung 
by Anna Case on Columbia _ record 
1952-D—Doreen, by McGee, and The 
Little Red Lark, arranged by Fisher. 

Columbia record 1961-D contains two 
numbers from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. 
Sogno soave e casto, the tenor aria, is 
sung by Dino Borgioli, whose voice is 
full and resonant and who sings with 
the true Italian tradition. Tornami a dir 
che m’ami, duet for tenor and soprano, 
is sung by Borgioli and Aurora Rettore; 
the tenor has the more important part 
in this duet, but in the recording he 
overshadows the soprano to an unneces- 
sary and undesirable point. 


Chorus 

Parts of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
are recorded (Brunswick 90090-1) by 
Bruno Kittler, directing his choir and 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchectra. 
These are perfectly splendid records of 
some of the greatest music ever writ- 
ten, and deserve the careful study of 
every teacher of choral music. 

The second record should be played 
first, if one wishes to follow the num- 
bers in proper order. It contains, first, 
the chorus “So ist Jesus nun gefangen”, 
in which the solos for soprano and alto 
are admirably sung by Lotte Leonard 
and Emmi Leisner, and in which the 
choral entrances are strikingly effective ; 
then the two brief chorales “Wer hat 
dich so geschlagen, mein Heil” and 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden”. The 
first record contains the final chorus of 
the work, “So ist mein Jesus nun ge- 
fangen.” 

The balancing of vocal and instru- 
mental parts is skillfully handled in this 
production. The choral passages are 
given effective readings, with a splen- 
did attention to details of nuance. All 
in all, this is as splendid a choral re- 
cording as has been issued by any phono- 
graph company in many a day. 


Two splendid recordings by Riccardo 
Stracciari are on Columbia _ record 
1910-D. The first is the very familiar 
Tempest of the Heart from Il Trova- 
tore (Il balen del suo sorriso); the sec- 
ond the less familiar Pescator affonda 
lesca from La Gioconda, in which the 
incidental chorus passages are included 
in the recording. 


Violin and Viola 
en, Passacaglia. (Columbia, 67784- 


sal of the most beautiful and most in- 
teresting recordings released in many a 
day! Those who have long depended 
on the Harmonious Blacksmith will wel- 
come this similar and no less interesting 





illustration. The two strings play with- 
out other accompaniment, the tone 
qualities being excellent and the play- 
ing of Sammons and Tertis being all 
that could be desired. 


Viola and Piano 

Delius, Sonata No. 2. (Columbia 67761- 
2-D.) 

Arranged for viola by Lionel Tertis, 
who plays the solo part in the record- 
ing to the accompaniment of George 
Reeves. A beautiful recording of an 
interesting work almost completely un- 
known in America. 

Orchestra conductors in our high 
schools who have difficulty in filling up 
their viola section should get this re- 
cording and subject to it frequently 
some of their budding violinists. Hav- 
ing done so, they will continue to listen 
to the record for the sheer beauty of it! 

Delius’ Serenade, Hassan, appears also 
on the second record. A _ delightful 
melodic bit, played by muted viola. 


String Quartet 
Arrangements of two well-known negro 
spirituals (Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve Seen, and Deep River) are played 
on Columbia record 1953-D by the Musi- 
cal Art Quartet. The arrangements, by 
Held, are straight-forward and not of 
particular interest in themselves; the 
playing is adequate and the recording 
good. 


Piano 
Domenico Scarlatti’s Pastorale and Ca- 
priccio (Tausig arrangement) are re- 
corded by Alexander Brailowsky on 
Brunswick 90079. The recording is 
splendid, and the playing brilliant. 

The same record contains Weber's 
Perpetual Motion, also played by Brail- 
owsky—a fine pattern for the hundreds 
of piano teachers who constantly use 
this well-known piece. 

Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
81 is played by Leopold Godowsky 
(Columbia 67810-1-D). To students of 
Beethoven this work holds a particular 
interest, for it is the only one of the 
sonatas to which Beethoven gave a de- 
scriptive title indicating a program. It 
was written for and dedicated to one 
of his benefactors, the Archduke Ru- 
dolph, at the time when the Archduke 
and the Court were forced to leave 
Vienna during the French siege. The 
program is, simply, “Les adieux, I’ab- 
sense, et le retour”’—the farewell, the 
absence and the return. Under the first 
three slow notes of the first movement, 
G, F and E, appear the word “Lebe- 
wohl” (Farewell). 

Godowsky plays here with his usual 
technical infallibility, and with a fine 
insight into the poetic nature of the 
work itself. The recording is splendid. 


Orchestra 
Ravel, Pavane pour une Infante defunte 

(Columbia 67785-D). 
Played by Gabriel Pierne and the 
Colonne Orchestra (Paris). This famil- 
iar composition was written originally 
for piano, in which form it has been 
recorded by Myra Hess. The com- 
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MODERNIZE 


Your Buying of School-Music Supplies 


The OLD Way: The E.M.B. Way: 


—COoNSTANT search for suitable materials One Source of Supply 
from various sources. 


ONE ° 
—NUMEROUS inquiries, letters and orders to ACCOUNT For Everything 


various publishers and manufacturers. —The CREAM OF MATERIALS of ALL publish- 
—ENDLESs packages, shipments, bills, state- ers SELECTED For YOou—by experts 
ments, checks, etc. Unbiased, professional advice, help and 
With RESULTANT—loss of time recommendations 
—troubles and worries obtainable -~ through 
—needless expense . M. B. SERVICE 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS—SEND US YOUR ORDERS! 
Ask for Catalogs 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, tc. 


434 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 























—over 40,000 titles (of 256 publishers) 
at your command. 


_" largest exclusive SCHOOL MUSIC stock in the | 








This NEW BASS 
will make yourband 
a Prize Winner 


With a long line of noble ancestry, this new Bues- 
cher Bass makes its debut to the Supervisors of 
school music. It will give your band a background 
of new beauty. Its flexibility of power and delicacy 
rivals that of the cathedral organ — all under the 
‘push button” control of a marvelous valve 
mechanism. It is practically tone “foolproof.” 


Let Them Try It Out 


Send for this new Aristocrat BB Bass on a week’s free 
trial. Let the boys use it in a few rehearsals. See the im- 
provement. See how much easier it is to play—well. Or 
send coupon below for catalog and more information. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1201 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 





" 

T BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY I 
1201 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana B71 

I Without obligating me in any way, please send complete cata- | 


S j '98 of {check — 19% } trumpets { }) saxophones [ } 
ones (' \@ 


clarinets{ } trom 











i Mention any other. =i 
{ Name. 7 . saan einantiainancemmaennteninenetmainiaitmnapniiiiciiniain | 
I Address. l 
s Town State 1 
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For the Boys’ Glee Club 
| WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPERIENCE IN PART SINGING 


_ A series of Two-Part Songs, with piano accompaniment, for 
| changed male voices. These will help solve the problem of 
| securing music for the young and immature boys’ voices of 
| high school age. Arranged for tenor and baritone in medium 
range, with appropriate texts for school use. 


GF David Brooke $0.12 
 : tteee ee tnseniciwkisineekdOenewelashncdetseeedes David Brooke .12 
2002 Happy Song ............ccecceccceccceseccceescecsees David Brooke .12 
EE er, Tee John S. Fearis .15 
er en Ci .  cccceareceveedeeeuseeeabaues Ira B. Wilson .12 
Cod ccc ba sdesennecdetes cuned$enesadoeede May F. Lawrence’ .12 
2006 Steal Away to Jesus (Negro Spir.)............... Arr. Fredrick Jerome .12 
i i i cécbcdnekedaceseienesdnecaveaeakewnedirt John S. Fearis .12 
2008 Dreamy June......... 00... eeseececee cee seceeeeeees May F. Lawrence .12 
2009 When Icicles Hang by the Wall.................000005 Winifred Moore .12 
6c eehnebeheneasiendbeeehnenbenasenaee Palmer Clark .12 
2011 Pt ShiccbACedd 00 btercencesaedbeketeessnenwensenel Perry Taylor .12 
I na. 0. ue ds veebeeceewbesscussececes Thos. J. Haynes .12 
ee wn ckbewkenkdweaekenbaewuneael John S. Fearis .12 
rr Ce ons cans cedetncenvesuseddnnend Fredrick Jerome .12 
Ee OP ch cccccccctnakedccoutecaadeceesd David Nyvall, Jr. .15 


Single Copies sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request 





A NEW CANTATA FOR TWO PART TREBLE VOICES 


The Culprit Fay 


Words from Poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Music by Winifred Moore 





A charming musical setting of this delightful 
old classic, which is considered one of the 
finest examples of early American poetry. The 
music which is tuneful and of medium diffi- 
culty, can be easily learned and will be en- 
joyed by children of the intermediate and 
upper grades. A splendid number for chor- 
uses interested in worthwhile music. Time of 
performance about 30 min. Vocal Score with 
piano acc., 60c. 











Single Copy sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request. 


J. S. FEARIS & BROTHER 


2204 AINSLIE STREET ¢ #¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Silva-Bet, esten  Wendes P.X. Laube 
and MADELON Metal Clarinets 


Bettoney-made metal clarinets are 
renowned for accuracy of pitch, beauty SUPERVISORS! 
of tone and masterly workmanship— Write for catalog of 


for a general excellence that ‘enabled ° - 

our first metal clarinet, the Silva-Bet, woodwinds and thematics of 
to revolutionize the entire clarinet in- poe 4 for brass and wood- 
dustry in less than five years. — 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. -_ Boston, Mass. 
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poser orchestrated it himself, and there 
are at least two other recordings of the 
orchestral version. The present record 
is splendid, except for a rather clouded 
section at the very beginning which one 
quickly forgets in the beauty of the rest 
of the work. 


Mendelssohn, Overture to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Columbia 67795-6-D). 


Played under the direction of Elie 
Cohen, Chef d’Orchestre at the Paris 
Opera Comique. There are spots in this 
recording which are distinctly fine, espe- 
cially where importance is given to the 
woodwinds. But on the whole the read- 
ing of this fascinating score seems 
rather stiff and unbending and lacking 
in those imaginative qualities which the 
fairy atmosphere demands. 


Moussorgsky, A Night on the Bare 
Mountain. 


The work carries this note: “Sub- 
terranean sounds of unearthly voices. 
Appearance of the Spirits of Darkness, 
followed by that of the God Chernobog. 
Glorification of Chernobog, and celebra- 
tion of the Black Mass. Witches’ Sab- 
bath. At the height of the orgies, the 
bell of the little village church is heard 
from afar. The Spirits of Darkness 
are dispersed. Daybreak.” 

Two recordings of this interesting 
work have recently been issued. The 
Columbia records, 67793-4-D, are played 
by Philippe Gaubert and the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra. The Brunswick 
record, 90089, is played by Albert Wolff 
and the Orchestre de L’Association des 
concerts Lamoureux (Paris). In_ both 
issues, the recording itself is satisfac- 
tory, so one is led to judge the two 
versions on the merits of their inter- 
pretation. From this standpoint, the 
Brunswick record is the better of the 
two; Wolff seems to have caught the 
spirit of the composition, and with his 
more decisive contrasts and his more 
forceful tempi he reads into the piece, 
more realistically than does Gaubert, the 
program indicated by the composer. 
word of praise is due, too, to the su- 
preme beauty of the last part of this 
Brunswick recording. 


The Adagietto from Bizet’s L’Arles- 
sienne Suite, for strings alone, is sensi- 
tively and beautifully recorded on Co- 
lumbia 67794-D mentioned above, being 
played by Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. This is a fine pat- 
tern for the many school orchestras 
which attempt this familiar piece. 


Tschaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite (Co- 
lumbia 50104-5-6-D). 


Played by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Wireless Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Percy Pitt. It 
is interesting to contrast these records 
with those made by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor Album 
M-3); and the person who enjoys this 
music, or who uses it in his work, will 
almost inevitably reach the conclusion 
that he must have both the older and 
the newer set in his library. For each 
has its points of excellence, and in each 
certain movements seem preferable to 
the same movements in the other set. 
The Stokowski records were one of 
the early electrical recordings; it is 
not strange, then, to find that in many 
respects the recording itself is better 
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and more clean in the B. B. C. set—a 
point which is particularly noticeable ia 
the clarity of counter-melodic passages, 
such as those of the strings in the 
Danse de la Fee Dragee and in the 
Danse des Mirlitons, or of the wood- 
winds in the Danse Arab. If your 
orchestra is playing this music, you will 
find the new recordings of these move- 
ments very helpful. 

In the Overture Miniature, the two 
conductors take almost exactly the same 
tempo; Stokowski is more sparing in 
the use of his climaxes, and thereby 
heightens their effectiveness. In the 
Marche, Stokowski takes a tempo so 
rapid as to make the piece into almost a 
Russian dance; Pitt’s tempo is more 
pompous, with an effect almost of state- 
liness; the two interpretations make the 
music into completely different pieces. 
Stokowski increases his furious effect 
by omitting the repetition of the last 
section. In the Danse de la Fee Dragee, 
Pitt takes the more rapid tempo, and 
adheres to a regularity of speed which 
detracts from the gracefulness due the 
piece. This same insistent regularity is 
noted, too, in the Danse des Mirlitons, 
which lacks in graceful nuance even 
though it is played at a slightly slower 
tempo than that used by Stokowski. 
In the Danse Chooise, Pitt ploughs 
peacefully along, while Stokowski, 
starting with a more brisk tempo, accel- 
erates to a large climax. On the other 
hand, in the Trepak, Pitt scores with a 
perfectly enormous climax, Stokowski 
taking such a rapid tempo at the be- 
ginning that his accelerando and climax 
are lacking in forcefulness. In the 
Danse Arab, the Philadelphia strings are 
at their best, which is considerably bet- 
ter than those of the London band; 
but Stokowski indulges them to an 
extent which hides the counter-melodic 
woodwinds more than should be the 
case. Pitt does not take the repeat of 
the first section of the final Valse des 
Fleurs, which detracts from the fullness 
of the movement but which makes it 
possible to get the whole movement on 
one record side without break. His 
playing of the piece is not so satisfying 
as that of Stokowski; not due to any 
considerable differences in interpretation, 
but simply because the Philadelphia 
tone-colorings seem here to be more 
full, more clear and true. 

The two sets of records complement 
each other in an unusual way; each has 
its distinct advantages and interests. 


Richard Strauss, Dance of the Seven 
Veils, from Salome. Two recordings 
of this interesting work have recently 
been released. One is played by the 
orchestra of the State Opera in Ber- 
lin, under the direction of the composer 
himself (Brunswick 90088); the other 
by the Berlin Philharmonic under Bruno 
Walter (Columbia 67814-D). These 
are both splendid recordings; the in- 
terpretations vary in details, the one by 
Walter being somewhat more brilliant 
in portions. 


Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, The 
Moldau, is played by Erich Kleiber and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Brunswick 90086-7) and is appropri- 
ately released in this country while 
Kieiber is guest-conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, The work is an inter- 
esting one, all too seldom heard on our 
orchestral programs; the story unfolds 
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Music For Rent 


ESTABLISHED IN 1900 





Standard Non-Royalty Operas 
with 
Stage Directors Guides 
and Orchestrations 


Send for complete list 








We specialize in 
Gilbert and Sullivan works 


Gondoliers Pirates of Penzance 


Iolanthe Ruddigore 

Mikado Sorcerer 

Patience Trial by Jury 
Pinafore Yeoman of the Guard 


Tracy Music Library Inc. 


Beacon St. BOSTON 








LESTER 





More Lesters have been 
sold for school use, than any 
other single make. Have 
been noted since 1888 for 
their durability and beauty 
of tone. Write for list of 
users and special prices for 
schools. 


LESTER PIANO CO. 
1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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itself graphically—The Source (of the 
river), Hunting, Wedding, Moonlight, 
Round, Dance of the Nymphs, Rapids 
Gently Gliding. 

Kleiber gives the work a spirited and 
vivid reading. The recording itself is 
a satisfying one. 

On the reverse of the second of these 
records, Kleiber plays Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance, Op. 46, No. 1. Teachers who 
are working with dance types will find 
this a welcome addition, for it is a well- 
played and interesting example of the 
Slavic type. 


Wagner, A Faust Overture (Bruns- 
wick 90077-8) is played by Oscar Fried 
and the State Opera Orchestra of Ber- 
lin. Wagner referred to this, shortly 
after it was written, as “an Overture 
to Goethe’s Faust”, but he later re- 
wrote the work, intending it as the first 
movement of a great “Faust Symphony.” 
It is therefore not intended to intro- 
duce Goethe’s drama, but to be written 
in the mood and spirit of that great 
work. Wagner said that he wrete it 
“out of the inner depths ef my dis- 
content”—it belongs to the Paris days, 
one of the most dismally disappoint- 
ing periods in Wagner’s life. 


Schubert’s Hungarian March in C 
minor, arranged by Liszt, appears on 
the second of these records, played by 
Melichar and the Opera Orchestra of 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. Both works are 
perfermed in a sturdy and energetic 
fashion, with adequate colorings which 
are quite satisfactorily recorded. 


César Franck, Psyché et Eros (Colum- 
bia 67813-D) is played by Desire De- 
fauw and the orchestra of the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory. This is number 
four of the six-part Psyché suite, the 
“Love Scene”; the suite was originally 
written with choral passages connecting 
the six orchestral movements, but these 
choral parts are seldom performed. 

Defauw plays the work with a full 
body of tone which emphasizes the 
splendid string section of this orchestra. 
The recording is entirely satisfactory, 
except for a bit of uncertainty in the 
very first chords. 


Weber's Overtures to the operas Eury- 
anthe and Abu Hassan are played by 
Dr. Max von Schillings and g ymphony 
Orchestra (Columbia G-67804-5- *D) ; the 
name of the splendid orchestra used in 
the recording is, unfortunately, not 
given. In both overtures the playing is 
full of fire and virility, and the record- 
ing is satisfying. The longer (Eury- 
anthe) overture is cast in sonata form, 
using as its two themes material from 
the first and second acts; a particularly 
interesting and well-played part of the 
development section is the fugal treat- 
ment of the first theme, which occurs 
in the second side of the recording. 


Ravel’s Symphonic Suite, Daphne et 
Chloé is played by Phillipe Gaubert and 
the Orchestre des Concerts Straham 
(Columbia 67827-8-D). This is gener- 
ally considered the finest of Ravel’s or- 
chestral compositiens ; Gaubert’s inter- 
pretation is a forceful and interesting 
one, and the recording is so well done 
that we may be genuinely thankful to 
have it. 

Ravel wrote the work originally with 
sections for chorus, and it was per- 
formed in this manner in 1912 and 
1913; he later re-wrote it, omitting the 





choral passages, and it is the latter ver- 


sion which is recorded here. The story 
is that of the Greek pastoral—the shep- 
herd and shepherdess, each with a rival 
for the love of the other; Chloe car- 
ried off by pirates; her rescue through 
the intervention of Pan, and her restora- 
tion to Daphne. The three sub-titles 
given on the records are Daybreak, Pan- 
tomime and War March. The work is 
filled with highly-colored passages, dra- 
matic in their intensity. Ravel’s orches- 
tral technique has been traced to the 
Russian school, and has been called “a 
direct development of the method of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff” — a statement of 
which one is ‘forcibly reminded when 
listening to this particular work, espe- 
cially to that passage which recalls the 
characteristic key-shifts of the Schehera- 
zade Suite. 


Columbia Masterworks Sets 


Set 141: Tschaikowsky, Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, for Piano and Orchestra 
(Opus 23). 

This rather familiar concerto has been 
available in recorded form for some 
time, but the new set, with its more 
perfect methods of recording, is a dis- 
tinct addition. Foreign critics have ob- 
jected to the prominence of the orches- 
tra in this recording; and the piano 
part quite obviously does not predom- 
inate as it so often has done in re- 
corded concerti; but to us the effect is 
a more natural and more satisfying one 
than when the orchestra is so placed as 
to make it distinctly of subordinate im- 
portance. After all, the solo instrument 
in a concerto does not always play in 
solo capacity; it must frequently be 
simply one of the instruments of the 
ensemble; and that is just what hap- 
pens in this type of recording. 

The long first movement (Allegro non 
troppo e molto maestoso) is played with 
great vigor and dash. It occupies five 
sides, the breaks coming at places not 
too awkward. In a few spots the loud 
volume of tone detracts from the clarity 
of the recording; but these are greatly 
out-numbered by other spots which are 
sheer beauty to listen to—such as the 
pizzicato retard near the end of side 1, 
the “cross rhythm” passage which oc- 
curs on side 2, the stirring climax and 
cadenza on side 3, the clear and son- 
orous piano work on side 5. 

The second movement (Andante sim- 
blice) is particularly fine as an exam- 
ple of varying tone-colors, with flute, 
piano, cello and oboe appearing in solo 
capacity and with constantly shifting 
values in the accompaniment. The 
thematic material is simple, as the sub- 
title would indicate; but there are bril- 
liant passages for the piano alone. 

The third movement (Allegro con 
fuoco) is a rondo, brilliant, powerful, 
with all the verve of a rapid Russian 
dance. 


Set 138: Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica). Recording is by Dr. Max von 
Schillings and the Berlin State Orches- 
tra. No comment need be given on the 
work itself. 

The recording is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. In many places the tone is not 
clean and the quality is not clear-cut. 
A machine-buzz is anneying in several 
of the softer passages, a buzz which is 
definitely a part of the recording itself. 
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BRING SCHOOL MUSIC 
TO LIFE 


Address inquiries for particulars to 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 W. 57th Street New York City 


A non-profit-making organization for the advancement of music 
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Rah! Rah! Rah! 


NEW 


CAMPUS 
BAND BOOK 


A Collection of Favorite 
School and College Songs 


for Young Bands 


Especially selected for Class 
Day, Football and Basket Ball 
Games, Commencement, Ath- 
letic Meets, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, Patriotic Celebrations, etc. 
All numbers can be used for 
singing. 


Parts published for every 
instrument in the band. 
Price of each part, 30c. 


You'll want this book for your 
band. See it at your local dealer’s 
or write for FREE sample Solo 
Cornet part. 

EMIL ASCHER, INC., Publishers 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Music Department 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Director 
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ARM-CHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





DWARD B. BIRGE, chairman 

of our editorial board, reviews 

the 1930 Conference Year Book 
in The Musician for November. The 
review—a wholly worthy and impres- 
sive commentary on the book and the 
organization—appears as a feature arti- 
cle, which the editor has headed School 
Music Stresses the Amateur Spirit. 

————_—~<>—_—_—_- 

There is much of provocative in- 
terest in Our Musical Adolescence by 
Daniel Gregory Mason in October 
Harper's. One reads gratefully much 
of what Mr. Mason says in recogni- 
tion—anc. criticism—of the efforts of 
music ectcators, but in certain deduc- 
tions the author would be more con- 
vincing vere it apparent that he is in 
full possession of facts regarding the 
present development of musical ama- 
teurism. Eminent critics seem, as a 
rule, to view the scene from the hill- 
top of the professional rather than 
from the fruitful vafley of the many 
who are doing significant work in the 
promotion of the art of music—and 
its by-products—among the youth of 


America. 
<> 


The Nation for October quotes John 
Erskine on European Opera: “I see 
no future for it and don’t think it 
even has a present.” The Nation’s edi- 
torial conclusion is that a_ healthy 
American Opera might have some 
chance, “but not European Opera, with 
its preposterous plots, tiresome recita- 
tive and its remoteness from American 
life.” 

siege 

Nicholas Slonimsky heads the music 
section of October American Mercury 
with a readable and reasonable dis- 
cussion of absolute pitch and of “ab- 
solute pitchers’—of whom the eminent 
author is obviously one of the select 


few. 
—————_— 


Shall Creators Own Their Creations? 
is the title of an article by Lyman 
Beecher Stowe in the Bookman for 
August. Mr. Stowe discusses copy- 
right laws and procedure and the so- 
called Vestal Bill now before Congress. 
Full protection of the rights of authors 
and .composers in their creations is a 
matter of vital concern to all who are 
interested in the advancement of Amer- 
ican art and literature. It is earnestly 
recommended that readers familiarize 
themselves with the pending Vestal 
Bill, which is to be acted upon in 
December. Senators and representatives 
should be urged to give their support 
to legislation that will give full and 
fair protection to the rights of au- 
thors, c.mposers and publishers. 


Noble Cain breaks into American 
Mercury (November) with his instruc- 
tions to the huge massed chorus which 
sang under his leadership in the Chicago 
Stadium recently. Some five thousand 
singers participated in this noteworthy 
performance, which was without previ- 
ous rehearsal and with no other guide 
or aid to Mr. Cain’s baton than was 
provided by the printed instructions 
handed to each singer. Perusal of the 
instructions as printed in American 
Mercury, without knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances and without taking into ac- 
count the fact that the majority of the 
singers were non-professionals, produced 
a smile or two in which Mr. Cain was 
one of the first to join, particularly in 
view of the fact that American Mercury 
dubbed the reprint “Instructions to 
Artists.” 

a en 

One is in excellent company, it seems, 
when coming under the scalpel of those 
who rule in American Mercury circles. 
In token thereof we draw attention to 
an article by Edward Robinson in the 
November issue in which no less a 
personage than Signor Toscanini is left 
without a musical leg to stand on. Mr. 
Robinson writes vehemently but with 
obvious sincerity. Right or wrong, he 
is quite certainly in the minority. 
Many will agree with Musical Courier’s 
comment which was, in part, that “Mr. 
Robinson seems to be suffering from 
what Touchstone called ‘disablement of 
judgment.’ ” 


ne 

Musical America for November 10th 
begins a series of articles concerning 
the present-day status of public school 
music written by Max T. Krone, mem- 
ber of our editorial board and of the 
National Conference executive commit- 
tee. The title of Mr. Krone’s first con- 
tribution, America’s School Music: a 
Cycle of Mediocrity?, should stimulate 
the careful reading which the article 
warrants. An editorial comment in the 
same issue of Musical America com- 
ments on Mr. Krone’s article under the 
heading: To What Degree, If Any 
Degree At All?, inviting further discus- 
sion of the much-debated question 
“should a music teacher have a degree 
from an academic institution.” 


aeaaliiionmss 

The Journal of Adult Education for 
October contains an article by A. D. 
Zanzig, We Dance and Sing! The sub- 
title, “The Exploration of Music as a 
Means to Adult Education,” is perhaps 
a better index to its content. The article 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form and 
copies may be obtained, we believe, by 
addressing the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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HELPS 


for the Well-Informed 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


IXTY-SIX years’ experience in the music business has afforded 
Lyon & Healy untold opportunities of studying the problems 
which Music Supervisors must meet. We believe that we have taken 
a step which will help them solve these problems with a minimum of 
effort. 


Lyon & Healy has established a new specialized service at the Chicago 
downtown store where public school music teachers may come to 
look over the newest materials and methods now in use. All publica- 
tions and the catalogs of all publishers are available. A trained force 
of salespeople are in attendance who have had years of experience in 


this field. 


If you are unable to call in person, write your needs to us and per’ 
sonal attention will be given immediately. Carefully selected material 
will be sent on approval. If you wish, we will send one of our rep- 
resentatives to consult with you in your schvol room. 


Illustrated MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Brochures Free 
To help you in your Music Appreciation class work, we 
have prepared a 40-page booklet completely illustrating 
every instrument and “effect” of the Band and Orchestra. 
Each instrument is briefly described and its musical range 


. pictured on the staff. These books may be had gratis 
upon request. 


Avail Yourself of the Lyon & Healy 
Free Personalized Service for Teachers 


yon & Heal ) 


Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
School Division—Third Floor 
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$25—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) een interest and active part in the maine (secretary of the ational u- 
geen, diene nck’ waceces Soave noes. work of organizing the plans for the reau for the Advancement of Music). 
927—Dars’ River ‘(Negro Spiritual). Untmown— ie meeting. The British president is Sir The British Executive Committee 
mia Tye pee Henry Hadow, long recognized as one consists of the following: Miss Mabel 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS READY REFERENCE of the outstanding musical scholars of Chamberlain, Harvey Grace, A. Forbes 
Sent. free upon request. Contains complete Great Britain. Milne, W. H. Kerridge (secretary), and 
eee The American Executive Committee, Percy A. Scholes (chairman). Mr. 
KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. which has charge of all _American Scholes also serves as general secretary 
254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. phases of the plans and which shares of the entire Conference. 
the general responsibilities with the Brit- A Canadian Executive Committee has 
When writing to advertisers, please mention ish Executive Committee, is made up just been organized, as follows: A. T. 
the Music Supervisors Journal of eight people who are well known Cringan, Harry Dean, Herbert Austin 
for their services to the cause of music Fricker, Albert Ham, Cyril Hampshire, 
education—Dr. Frances E. Clark, Mr. Leonard Heaton, Ernest C. MacMillan, 
By FRENCH Franklin Dunham, Mr. Wm. Arms Major F. J. Ney, Healey Willan and 
Primary Music A and B Fisher, Dr. Mabelle Glenn, Dr. Howard Capt. J. S. Atkinson. Capt. Atkinson 
The Arfredgar Flash Cards Hanson (president of the Music Teach- _acts as secretary of this committee. The 
{Series A and Series B} ers National Association), Mr. Russell latter is to be addressed in care of the 
V. Morgan (president of the Music Su- Canadian Bureau for the Advancement 
Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters pervisors National Conference), Mrs. E. of Music, 4 Richmond Street East, To- 
Read Review in Musical Ob- J. Ottaway (president of the National ronto. 
server, Issue of July—Page 34. Federation of Music Clubs), and Paul Details about the Lausanne program 
er for Price List. Free J. Weaver (chairman of the committee). will be printed iri the next issue of the 
oklet. English and Music in es : k ‘ 
the Pedagogy of Music. A Coéperative hae has been or- Journal. = — pees the ery 
ganized among the eminent musicians meetings has been decided upon, and is 
THE ARFREDGAR PRESS and educators of the country, which is now available in printed form; anyone 
78 Beach Se. Revere, Mass. advising the American Committee and wishing a copy should address the chair- 
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Order Now 
on 6 Days’ Trial! 


Send $1.00 good-faith deposit and 
we will ship an A. Fontaine Clari- 
net C. O. D. for balance with 
—- of 6 Days’ Trial outside 
xpress Co.'s office. Your money 
stays right there for 6 days, ready 
for instant refund if you don't find 
the A. Fontaine Clarinet incompara- 
ble value. You risk nothing! 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NOW reduced 20% 


540 IS TODAY’S PRICE 


for the Ae FONTAINE 
ALL-METAL CLARINET 


17-Key, 6-Ring Boehm —In Case 


This is, unquestionably, the SUPREME value in a Metal 
Clarinet! But don’t make the mistake of judging it 
just by its sensationally low price. Judge it rather by its 
splendid tone, its keenly accurate intonation, its smooth, 
dependable mechanical action. Consider, too, the years 
of service assured by its almost indestructible all-metal 
construction. And don't forget the beauty of its clean- 
cut lines and polished nickel-plated finish. Then the price 
means something! If your dealer doesn’t stock the A. 
Fontaine Metal Clarinet, he can easily order one in for 
you on trial, with no obligation to either of you. Or you 
can order from us direct if you prefer. But don’t fail to 
see and try this amazing Clarinet before you make your 
final choice! 

Model No. M522 (pictured) is built in standard 17-key, 
6-ring Boehm System, Key of Bb Low Pitch (A-440) 
and the price, complete in sturdy keratol velvet-lined 


I ii niciaccccttesceisncanctennincandnscntcinttotichaa $40.00 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. MSJ-12 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 good-faith deposit and ask you to send me C. O. D., 


My with privilege of 6 Days’ Examination outside Express Co.'s office, the new 


No. M522 A. FONTAINE Boehm System Metal Clarinet in case. 
DEI. sevieccsnssetnnsresssenssecsessiensaniieinestanasmenanretatanassitnianseieceutntnemimaitnaenennesnanneee 








' ADDRESS _ .....1-c.0.0-0++-sccceceessecsccnsessssrsessessecsnosecsasenecsnsscnscensssconsrnsesssneeseeeee 














New Releases 
of Copyright Songs 
on 
Sims Song Slides 


Be TE pr asccscccsacvenseeeexeures Herbert 
PE MI, ined 5k v0 dkean ace ncdouensdnes Penn 
NE BE OE inet deksccrcciessenccsanaren Herbert 
ID adiiocknesssdndscsvcsescrcaians Ball 
Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life................ Herbert 
We WRRe BOR FIR ic sc sc asccsvcsceccescs Olcott 
PE SEE, newekununsicddeveniateiees Armstrong 


These and Many More 


Write for complete lists and school discounts. 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP. 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 














ADELAIDE 
GESCHEIDT 


Author of 


Make Singing A Joy! 


Revolutionizes the voice 

question and unfolds her 

authoritative views and 

principles on her unique 
system of 


Normal Natural Voice Development: 
and 
The True Artistry of Singing 





Published by R. L. HUNTZINGER, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


STUDIOS: 15 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 7-3398 
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Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 


For Class Teaching 


Many thousands of children are 
happily learning to play correctly 
by the Stuber Method. Pupils 
actually enjoy practicing the famil- 
iar rote Melodies and Nursery 
Songs. 





STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA No. 1 
For Orchestra Ensemble 


The selections contained in this 
book provide ample material for 
school functions and programs. 





ROOT’S 
BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA No. 1 


A collection of easy pieces. 





ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND 
BOOK No. 1 


Most popular and easy book pub- 
lished. 





Free Samples on Request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 














John Worley 
Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 














WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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man of the American Committee, Paul 
J. Weaver, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Thos. Cook and Son are the official 
travel agents for the Anglo-American 


Conference, and have codperated with 
these various committees in arranging a 
series of attractive tours which are 
planned especially from the standpoint 
of musicians and music teachers. 





RECESS 


By Mark TIME 





THE BOOK OF DEGREE 
CHAPTER I 


1. And it came to pass that those 
who were in authority in matters of 
state said one unto the other, “We 
must tighten up.” And they tightened. 

2. And then they said unto the over- 
seers of music throughout the land, 
“Where is thy degree? Thou canst 
not teach music to the children unless 
thou hast such a distinction.” 

3. And there was great consterna- 
tion among the teachers of music. 

4. They did marvel among them- 
selves, saying one unto the other, 
“What in heck do they mean, ‘thou 
must have thy degree?’ Lo! we have 
worked these many years without one. 
O Woe! O Woe!” And many like 
sayings. 

5. And some of the unprepared— 
masters, and those who were not mas- 
ters—said, “How then shall we pro- 
cure one of these degrees which are 
made up of letters in such manner as 
to distinguish them one from the 
other?” 

6. And those in authority said unto 
them, “Spend thou thy time in a 
classroom for, lo, many hours each 
day; study thou diligently the calculus, 
the measurement, and any other thing, 
but not music. 

7. “After thou hast put in thy 
time which shall be long, hast with- 
stood the fire, and hast written that 
which is called Dissertation, then shalt 
thou be called by all men ‘Doctor’. 

8. “If mayhap thou hast completed 
only part of the allotted work, thou 
mayst write after thy name ‘Bach- 
elor,’ which seemeth not so much to 
be desired for it is never spoken as 
is ‘Doctor,’ which hath to the ear a 
most sonorous sound.” 

9. Many there were in the land 
who would have given much to hear 
“Doctor” when their names were ut- 
tered, but it was not so to be. 

10. But few were they who, by the 
sweat of the brow and the marking 
off of the hours and sitting in the 
rooms with the teachers, were called 
‘Doctor.” 

11. So it was ordained that this 
rich distinction might be testowed upon 
men and women of the land because 
of some great gift or service; and the 


name which they received was to be 
known as “Doctor ‘Honoris Causa.’” 

12. Thus many “Doctors” were cre- 
ated and throughout the land there 
was great joy, “For now,” they said, 
“we can be called by the name of 
‘Doctor.’” 

13. But those of lower rank did 
talk amongst themselves and said, “How 
cometh this? Are these persons made 
better teachers? Do they know more 
than before?” And the scoffers said, 
“How do they get that way?” 

14. And many teachers of music did 
sweat the brow, and in the raging heat 
of summer did go hither and thither, 
saying one to the other: 

15. “How many credits hast thou? 
And thou? And thou?” To which’ 
each of those questioned did reply, 
“Oh, not enough—not nearly enough, 
for it takes many.” And it did. 

16. And those who worked not in 
the summer months returned to their 
labors refreshed and with much tan 
upon their countenances. Yea, and 
upon other parts of their anatomies. 
But they had no degrees. 

17. And they said to the others who 
had earned talents or credits, “Why 
art thou so anxious—what is the use?” 

18. And behold, one of the scoffers 
uttered a mysterious saying which none 
could understand. He said unto them, 
“It is Bologna* no matter which way 
you cut it.” 

19. And each then went his way, 
saying, “Nothing can now be done 
until the summer cometh again. Let 
us husband our money.” And _ they 
did. Selah! 

* pronounced “Baloney.” 


“How many students are there in the con- 
servatory?”’ 
“Oh, about one out of every ten.” 
* * * 


The lengthy recital had drawn to a close, 
ice-cream and cake had been served, and the 
teacher was bidding the students good-by. One 
of the little performers had brought her small 
brother with her. As he was about to leave, 
the teacher beamingly said, “Well, Bobby, did 
you enjoy the recital?” 

“Yes,” answered Bobby, “all but the music.” 

_ * * 

“Is the new music supervisor any good,” in- 
quired the Inquiring Member of the school 
committee. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied the Lady Mem- 
ber. “She has the children doing perfectly 
lovely ensemble work already!” 

“Heck,” or something, said the Plumber 
Member. “I thought we hired her to teach 
music, not embroidery.” 
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Remember !! ! 


The Flute 
Leads the Woodwind Choir 


Possesses an Extensive Repertoire 
Is Necessary in All Orchestras 
Is Delightful in the Home or School 


135 Columbus Ave. 





When Choosing a Musical Instrument 


Is the Most Ancient Musical Instrument 


Superbly Constructed 


Write for Beautiful Booklet 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. wee 





oe 


Wm. S. Haynes 


Est. 1888 
Of Silver or Gold 
For Symphony and Opera Orchestra Players AQe HANES Fi, 
For Eminent Soloists Wu.S. Haynes Co 
For Radio Artists and vmateume 
For Students in a Less Expensively Built Model 


Boston, Mass. 











JENKINS 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SERVICE 





Our prices are those established by the manufacturer on all 
standard makes of instruments, on which we specialize. Super- 
visors requested to send for our 


52nd Annual Catalog — Complete— Comprehensive 





PAN-AMERICAN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


World’s Foremost 
Moderately Priced Line 


HOLTON-COLLEGIATE 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Superb in Appearance 
Dynamic in Performance 





KARL SCHUBERT BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Built up to a standard—and not down to a price 


CLARINETS 


Pan-American—Boston Wonder—Harwood 
Gunckel—Madelon—Karl Schubert 





VIOLINS THE SUPERVISORS’ 
Genuine Heinrich ALUMINUM CLIP-OUT 
Th. Heberlein Jr. DOUBLE BASS BOOKLETS 


Violins. Made by _ Prepared for Music 
Memory Class 
work. All Band In- 
struments _ illus- 
trated one side page 
only: Supplied at 
cost 2c each. Send 
for sample. Sup- 
plied in any quan- 
tity. 


a master craftsman 
—the Stradivarius 
of today. We spe- 
cialize in Students \. 
Violin Outfits and 
offer exceptional 
values in all price 
classes. 





Jenks Mosic 


KANSAS CITY - - - MISSOURI 








Music Supervisors 


Here’s Your Answer! 





ered to equip many of your players with 
instruments of good intonation, attractive 
appearance and lasting quality—at a moderate 
price? Elkhart instruments were designed 

and built especially to answer that question. 
Supervisors everywhere are enthusiastic. 
Many fine school bands are completely 
equipped with Elkharts. Complete line. 
Factory guaranteed. Any instrument 
sent on free trial to prove our claims. 
Write now for complete catalog and 
special agency proposition to music 
supervisors. 














Elkhart Cornet No. 55C 
Try this cornet toappreciate 
the unusual value offered. 
Handsome design; enduring 
_—y ay ‘Fa ro ~y 
r ; hand fit ves. 
Rrelation in tone, valve action BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
andall round performance. Silver 1044 Jackson Street 


plated with gold plated €50.50 Elkhart Indiana 
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[FADIN G OPERETTAS 


dtu 


(LOHETY | MOB 
FETLESICA ¢ JOrSON TA” 


QS 


JERRY OF JDPRI- 
CHO ROAD, anwper- 
etta in two acts, for 
High Schools, by 
Estelle and Palmer 
Clark. Artistic, hum- 
orous, snappy, clev- 
er and catchy music, 
Price, $1.50 


LUPINE SHIELS fa 
2 Tin HIS 


S\ 


THE BELLE OF BAG- 
DAD. A sparkling op- 
eretta in two acts, for 
High Schools, by Geof- 
frey F. Morgan and 
Frederick G. Johnson. 


Rasy to cast, stage and 


Sing. Prive, $1.50. 





THE PALACE OF 
CARELESSNESS, 
by Shields. Can be 
staged with any 
number of children. 
Chorus numbers 
short and _ lively. 
Characters children 
love. Price, $ .75 


AN OPERETTA IN 2ACTS 
MUSIC BY 
PALMER JOHN CLARK 














Book a LYRICS 


ESTELLE MERRYMON 


a grt ) 
THE RAYMOND A. HOFEMAN | co. 


— eHICAGo. Tl f s ~~ 





HIS latest contribution of the Clarks— 

BITTER-SWEET ANNE—is destined to go 
even beyond their famous operetta, “Jerry of 
Jericho Road”—and that is predicting much— 
yet not too much! 


BITTER-SWEET ANNE, a two-act tta 
requiring but one stage setting—provi real 
light opera music well within the vocal range 
of the average high school student—practica- 
ble for large or small chorus—chorus parts 
mostly in uni OCC ] part or number 
for mixed voices—costumes modern—with op- 
tion of fancy costuming—adaptable to stage or 
platform—time to play about 2% hours. 


The intriguing story of a happy-unhappy prin- 
cess who prefers an American aviator at her 
helm to the priceless crown jewels of a tur- 
bulent country—is interwoven in a most inter- 
esting story from beginning to end. 

Just the operetta you want—and should have! 
Full of comedy — brilliant action — dramatic 
situations—and has some beautiful pathos—if 
it is better than “Jerry of Jericho Road”—or 
as good—you will certainly want an “On Ap- 


proval” copy. 
SEND FOR YOURS NOW! Price $1.50. 


You can’t possibly know the merit of these 
ang and cantatas unless you examine 
Look at ALL of them. Send for 

“ON APPROVAL” copies TODAY! 











a = CANTATAS 


WSS 


That truly great love 
story, EVANGELINE, 
by Longfellow, is now 
for the first time avail- 
able—for Grades and 
Junior High Schools. 
A two-part Cantata by 
Noble Cain. Price, $ 75 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS of POPULARITY 





PAUL REVERE’S 
RIDE, a cantata for 
8S. A. B. Suitable for 
Junior High schools. 
Effective, harmoni- 
ous music now adds 
a new realism to 
Longfellow’s histor- 
ic poem. Price, $ #0 


NS 


NNIES, an oper- 
ve for the boys in 
grades, by Maude 
Orita Wallace. No 
school, city or rural, 
can afford having 
their boys miss the 
fun, delightful songs 
and moral of this 
operetta. Price, $ .60 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


509 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 








Please send “On Approval” the items checked below: 


0 Bitter-Sweet Anne 

0 The Belle of Bagdad 

(0 Jerry of Jericho Road 
[] Palace of Carelessness 
(0 Peanuts and Pennies 
(C) Evangeline 

() Rhythm Band Series 


Vol, I. 


C) Paul Revere’s Ride (S. A. B.) 

() Paul Revere’s Ride (S. A.) 

[1] Oh Doctor!—High School 

(1) Saucy Hollandaise—Jr. High 

(1) Land of Dreams Come True—Grades 
2 Station Cloudville—Grades 

Vol. II_..Vol. III_..Teachers’ Man. 


©) School Choruses (Voice arrangement desired)... 
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EXHIBITORS COLUMNS 


Conducted for the Music Education Exhibitors Association by E. E. Gamble 


FrankLin Dunuam, President 
Evcenge E, GamBLe 


Eart V. Haptey, Vice-President 
J. D. Bover J. Tattan Roacu 


Josern A. Fiscner, Secretary-Treasurer 


Biancue H. SKEATH 





A TALK ABOUT CONFERENCE 
EXHIBITS 


HE function of the exhibitor at a 
supervisors’ conference is to dis- 
play in accessible form as much of 
his product as is practicable. Such dis- 
play naturally contains a preponderance 
new material, for it is assumed that 
the prime object of the exhibits is to 
nake it possible for the supervisor to 
come familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in the field of music education— 
teaching methods, literature, materials, 
struments, etc. 
To the casual observer this seems a 
very simple and natural procedure, but 
those behind the scenes in the exhibitors’ 
“show” realize the complexity and diffi- 
culty of such a display. 


Keeping Pace With Progress 


First of all, in order to keep abreast 
of the changing current of pedagogy, new 
publications, revised editions of standard 
numbers, and new models and refine- 
ments in the manufacture of instruments 
must be displayed. This in itself is a 
tremendous task. The publisher or manu- 
facturer strives to provide his clientele 
with the type of material wanted. If he 
does not succeed in anticipating the pub- 
lic taste, it is because there is too little 
actual contact between producer and con- 
sumer, 

An item that is needed will sell better 
than one that competes in an already 
saturated market. The producer’s prob- 
lem is to find out what is wanted by the 
prospective purchasers, and the latter in 
turn need to know what is available for 
their use. 

Teachers, supervisors, and others ae- 
tively engaged in the field of music edu- 
cation hold the key to the situation. At 
present the conferences afford the most 
direct and in many cases the only contact 
between the interested parties. From the 
exhibitors’ standpoint, opinions and con- 
structive criticism of supervisors who 
have examined all of the displays at a 
conference are extremely valuable. 


Cooperation Increases Value 


If all supervisors would write the Ex- 
hibitors’ Department of the Journal now, 
telling just what type of material they 
would like to have for examination at 
the forthcoming conferences, the useful- 
ness of the displays would be increased 
enormously. 

It may be that there are classes of 
material in which you are interested, but 
which you have never found displayed at 
a conference. There is still time to se- 
cure the attendance of many firms (not 
previously represented) that would be 
glad to provide displays if they can be 
assured of sufficient interest in their 
products. 

The value of the conference to the 
supervisor is increased by a large and 
complete representation of exhibitors, for 
if all the new things are on display, the 
supervisor may compare similar works or 
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materials, without the trouble of large 
“approval” orders. If a few firms are 
not represented, their products may be 
just the articles most wanted. 

Then, a large share of the expense of 
the conference is covered by the exhibi- 
tors’ fees. The more exhibitors, the 
greater the revenue to the conference. 
This factor alone should make it worth 
while to work for a large attendance of 
business houses. As stated above, at- 
tendance of exhibitors is dependent upon 
the expressed demand for a display of 
the various products and upon the num- 
ber of supervisors who will be present 
to examine the materials, 


From the Professional Viewpoint 


A large and representative attendance 
of supervisors is an important factor in 
the success of the conference from every 
standpoint. It should not be necessary 
to stress the professional value of regu- 
lar attendance at these gatherings, al- 
though, unfortunately there are still a 
few superintendents, principals—and pos- 
sibly some supervisors—who do not fully 
appreciate the educational features of the 
conference. 

The benefits and inspiration derived 
from the fraternization of supervisors, 
from the educational programs and 
demonstrations, and from the attendant 
interchange of ideas, should be obvious. 
The social events also have their value. 


But the importance of the opportunity to 
examine at one time the cream of the 
world’s output of music and musical mer- 
chandise, is often overlooked. 

The conference exhibits are similar to 
an automobile show, where the very lat- 
est models are on display and may be 
examined, compared and noted for ref- 
erence. Disputed points may be dis- 
cussed and settled right on the ground. 

At the conference, many features not 
clear at first examination may be ex-, 
plained by publisher, author or maker. 
After visiting all of the exhibits, a super- 
visor may be sure that he is much better 
posted regarding materials and commodi- 
ties available for his use than he could 
be in any other way. 


Another Point 


There is one other matter, relatively 
unimportant but of interest to us all, on 
which the supervisor’s opinion is solicited. 
This is the question of gratis material. 
It is customary to distribute a great quan- 
tity of music, literature, catalogues and 
souvenirs at conferences. How much of 
this is kept for reference and how much 
reposes in the hotel waste basket? Only 
the reader can answer this question. 
Again, may we suggest filling in the cou- 
pon? The Exhibitors’ Association will 
appreciate your frank opinion, even 
though there are a few brick-bats mixed 
with the floral offerings! 





WHAT DO YOU WISH TO SEE AND HEAR AT YOUR CONFERENCE? 
A Survey of Importance 


HERE is your opportunity to offer any suggestion that will make your confer- 


ence exhibits of greater value to you. 


From advance indications, all records will be broken by the 1931 conferences in point 


of attendance and merit of programs. 


tion to be represented at most, if not all, of the conferences. 


Many exhibitors have indicated their inten- 


Your suggestions will 


help enhance the practical value of their exhibits. a 
In the next issue will be printed complete information regarding the exhibitors who 


will attend each conference. 
personnel in charge will also appear. 


The materials to be exhibited and the names of the 


Send this blank in promptly and doubtless the material you wish to see will be 


represented. 


Please Answer Question I by December 15. 


Mail to Music Education Exhibitors’ Assn., c/o Music Supervisors’ Journal, 64 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, IIL 
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MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS 


Do you thoroughly understand the 
technic of the baton? 

Can you direct all forms of time? 

Do you make the same baton move- 
ments at the same places each time you 
direct a composition? 

Can you explain to your organization 
how you direct a specific passage and 
why? 

If not then you should have a Music 

ductors Manual which illustrates 
and explains all of this in detail. 

Endorsed by the leading music edu- 
cators and music conductors of the day 
Used by colleges as a text book for teach- 
ing conducting. 


Price $3.75 Postpaid 
Write for Circular 


Address FRED E. WATERS 
K-830 West Franklin St. Elkhart, Ind. 











You will appreciate 
the diference— 


Mastercut implies 
noticeable distinc- 
tion plus genuine 
quality in materials. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG AND 
CLOTH SAMPLES 








MADE BY 
JuLING Bros. Fverarn (0. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








Please send us the names and addresses 
of School Music Teachers who should 
be invited to become members of the 
Conference. 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 











P Send for free book written by the 
gre atest clarinet authority, Alexandre 
e he ‘Ip than $50 

8. Also in- 


saxophone playing. Mention instru- 
ment you play, and you'll get free 
samples of our famous Alexandre 
reeds for it. No obligation 


Selmer 


Makers of World's Finest Clarinets 
2217 Selmer Bidg., Elkhart, ind. 
In Canada: 10 Shuter Street, Toronto 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





Membership Dues 


HE annual membership campaign 

is now swinging into full mo- 

mentum. As in the past, each 
Sectional Conference has organized its 
own drive but all are correlated through 
the Conference office. 

Membership dues are payable to the 
treasurer of your Sectional Conference 
direct or through your state chairman 
or a member of the state committee. 
Although dues sent to the Conference 
office at Chicago are accounted for to 
the treasurer of the Sectional Confer- 
ence, it is desirable that the remittances 
be directed to the treasurer in order to 
avoid extra work and to prevent delay 
in making reports which are sent out 
from the treasurer’s office to the state 
chairmen. 

Annual fees applying to the various 
types of membership are listed on page 
6, where you will also find a _ remit- 
tance form for use in case your 1931 
dues have not already been paid. 

The 1931 active membership fee 
($3.00) covers (1) Membership and full 
privileges of the Sectional and National 
Conferences, (2) Journal subscription, 
and (3) entitles the member to a copy 
of the Book of Proceedings at a special 
price computed to partially cover pro- 
duction cost and mailing. The foregoing 
applies to all other classes of member- 
ship except associate. 

Associate membership admits to meet- 
ings but conveys no other privileges. 


¢ 


The 1930 Book of Proceedings 


At the time this is written, approxi- 
mately 1,000 active members have not 
claimed the 1930 Book of Proceedings, 
to which they are entitled without extra 
cost. As explained previously, because 
so many Conference members change 
their location each year, it is not con- 
sidered wise to mail the book in any 
case until address confirmation is re- 
ceived, particularly in view of the value 
of the book and the cost of postage. A 
second notice has been mailed to mem- 
bers who failed to reply to the first re- 
quest for address confirmation. No 
further notice will be sent out. 


¢ ¢ 


An Important Change 


The postage on 1930 books already 
mailed to members amounts to approxi- 
mately $600.00. This sum, in addition to 
the bill for postage, printing, and mail- 
ing the address confirmation cards, 
raises the total cost of distribution to 
date to about $1,000.00 

Taking these facts into account, it will 
be understood that, with the mounting 
cost of production due to the increased 
size of the book necessitated by the 
growth of the organization and its ac- 
tivities, it is no longer possible to fur- 
nish the Book of Proceedings to active 
members without materially increasing 
the amount of annual dues. This would 
obviously be unfair so long as such a 
large proportion of the members ap- 
parently are not interested in receiving 
the book, and do not claim the copies 


printed for them and paid for out of 
membership fees. 

The alternative and more satisfactory 
course is that recommended by the busi- 
ness administration committee of the 
National Conference, and provided for 
in the new constitution. Under this plan 
active members may secure the Book of 
Proceedings at a nominal price, but no 
books will be paid for unless they are 
wanted and put to use. Members will 
be given an opportunity to order their 
Book of Proceedings before publication, 
and a sufficient supply will be printed 
to take care of these orders. In addi- 
tion, a reasonable surplus will be pro- 
vided to fill orders from non-members 
or associate members. The latter orders 
will be subject to the full price—prob- 
ably $2.50 or $3.00 

¢ 
Notes 

It is gratifying to observe that about 
90% of the members who returned 
their address confirmation cards fol- 
lowed the admonition to “please print” 
their names. In spite of the care exer- 
cised by all concerned, mistakes are 
bound to creep in during the various 
operations required for handling so 
many thousands of cards and addresso- 
graph plates. You will confer a favor 
upon your Conference office if you will 
promptly give notice of any error you 
find in spelling or address. 

Erratum: In the financial report of 
the National Conference as summarized 
on page 296 of the 1930 Book of Pro- 
ceedings, the eighth item should read 
“Rental of Auditorium Theatre, #,- 
490.03,” instead of “High School Or- 
chestra, $4,490.03." The Auditorium 
Theatre was engaged for the entire 
week and was used for various events, 
including the National Orchestra and 
National Chorus concerts. This correc- 
tion eliminates from the report the en- 
tire item of expense for the National 
High School Orchestra, the cost of the 
organization work — printing, postage, 
traveling, etc—having been taken care 
of by Mr. Maddy and the National 
Camp. 

Several hundred supervisors who have 
subscribed for the Journal have re- 
sponded to our suggestion that they add 
$2.00 to the $1.00 previously remitted 
for subscription and thereby complete 
active affiliation with the Conference. 
The invitation is repeated for the bene- 
fit of non-member subscribers who feel 
that it would be only fair as well as to 
their advantage “to share in the support 
of the organization which makes pos- 
sible the publication of the magazine, 
and which for that matter has cham- 
pioned these many years the interests of 
all who are connected directly or indi- 
rectly with music education.” 

ee ¢ 

Sincere sympathy is extended to Mrs. 
Grace P. Woodman, President of the 
Southern Conference, whose mother, 
Mrs. Charles S. Partridge, died at 
Chapel Hill, Nov. 20. Mrs. Partridge 
had made her home with Mrs. Wood- 
man for a number of years. 

C. V. Buttelman, Executive Sec’y. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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